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THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


TT\HE House of Commons enjoyed on Monday night a 

welcome interruption of the prevailing dulness, A 
set of boys in a playground sometimes suffers under similar 
feelings of ennui when the grass is too wet for cricket, or when 
the only foot-ball has burst and none of the party is inge- 
nious enough to devise a popular amusement. They lounge 
and they yawn, and their conversation takes a querulous 
turn, when, suddenly, their spirits are relieved by the happy 
accident of a quarrel, and universal cheerfulness is restored 
by the pleasant occupation of forming a ring. To make 
the analogy perfect, it must be supposed that the two best 
fighters in the school are preparing for a set-to. Mr. 
DisRAELYs criticism of Mr. GLapstone’s Budget was the 
most exciting Parliamentary incident of the session, unless 
the rougher and less scientific scuffle between Lord CaELMs- 
ForD and the Lorp CHANCELLOR may be thought to deserve 
a preference. It is unreasonable to complain that the 
assailant proposed no policy of his own, when it was his 
avowed object only to damage a formidable By ay and 
rival; and the remarkable irritation which Mr. GLapsToNE 
betrayed in his reply sufficiently proved the skill and vigour 
of Mr. Disraxi’s attack. A series of blunders would 
have been more patiently endured than a succession of 
blows skilfully directed against the weakest points of the 
recent financial policy. There can scarcely be two opinions 
on the impropriety of Mr. GuapsTone’s incessant sneers at 
the warlike expenditure for which he is officially responsible ; 
and his appeal to Mr. DisrarLi to support a more frugal 
policy is an invitation to an enemy to join one party in the 
Cabinet against the majority. a similar spirit, Mr. 
GLADSTONE two years ago taunted the Opposition with its 
acquiescence in Lord PaLmersron’s prudent settlement of 
the conflict of privilege with the Lords. Mr. GLapsTone 
has failed to persuade or to outvote his colleagues, but he has 
still the option of leaving them, The particular reference 
in his Budget speech to the China war not unnaturally 
jarred on the taste of the House of Commons, and it 
Pg Mr. Disrazui with one of his best opportunities 


sarcasm. 

A more substantial objection to the Budget is founded on 
the practical non-existence of a surplus. It is evident that 
150,000/, may be absorbed by any trifling derangement of 
the expenditure; and as the cotton difficulty is still in- 
creasing, the produce of the indirect taxes is not likely to 
exceed the estimate. It is not forgotten, moreover, that the 
last two years have witnessed a considerable deficit, although 
trade may have been stimulated by the removal of customs and 
excise duties. Those who opposed the repeal of the Paper 
duty have a perfect right to dwell on the fulfilment of their 
peepee and the reply that manufacturing industry has 

n encouraged is altogether beside the purpose. Mr. 
GLapsToNE is angry with Mr. Disrarxi for having no 
faith in the elasticity of consumption, which is supposed to 
restore to the revenue every concession which it receives; 
and it may be true that Mr. Disraxsi’s political economy is 
not of the most unimpeachable orthodoxy, or rather that it 
varies with circumstances, and with the facility which parti- 
cular doctrines afford for Parliamentary conflicts. Neverthe- 
less, the assertion that a deficit has followed on the abolition of 
the Paper duty is true in itself, and it has nothing to do with 
political economy. Mr. GiapsTons, also, has in his time 
maintained the necessity of procuring an equilibrium as the 
primary duty of a Finance Minister. The experiment of 
abolishing taxation ought, according to general admission, to 
be founded on an existing surplus, and Mr, GLapsTonr’s 
reliance on the general efficacy of reduction can have no 
practical bearing. It would be absurd to dispute that every 
tax is an evil, but it by no means follows that-a particular 


tax ought to be repealed. ‘The Paper duty may or may 
not hereafter replace itself by its indirect effects. For the 
present, the measure of last year has undoubtedly diminished 
the revenue. The original project of exempting paper in 
1860 was evidently ill-timed; and although there were 
sound political reasons for removing the duty in 1861, the 
proposal would not have been justified by the financial con- 
dition of the country, As against Mr. Disraeti, it may be 
fairly urged that his party voted for a still larger reduction, 
but a Minister who can only defend himself by showing that 
the Opposition committed errors in its time ought to re- 
member that official conduct is exceptionally vulnerable. 
As Mr. Disrartt professed last year not to believe in a 
surplus, he ought not to have supported the reduction of the 
tea duty; but it is not for the NCELLOR of the Excne- 
QUER to complain that his own statements were accepted as 
accurate, although he may be perfectly aware that the 
adhesion of his opponents was insincere. 

When Mr. RAELI had sufficiently annoyed and 
ridiculed the object of his attack, ‘his immediate object 
was attained. The repartee that he had himself 
committed equal or greater blunders was perfectly innocu- 
ous. A bad Budget composed half-a-dozen years ago is no 
excuse for an imitation of its defects, and few members are 
likely to remember obsolete figures and abortive suggestions. 
A good many of Mr. Disraeti’s political and financial de- 
linquencies have been since condoned by Mr. GLapsTone 
himself; and in 1856 and 1857, both orators joined in assailin 
the Budget of a third financier with a vigour at least eq 
to that which Mr. Disrartit has now displayed. The true 
answer to his speech of Monday would have been that the 
criticism applied, not to the present Budget, but to the policy 
of 1860 and 1861, which has been already approved by Par- 
liament. ‘The narrow or non-existent surplus of the en- 
suing year is a subject for regret, but all parties must be 
content to take it as it stands. ‘The Opposition is not pre- 
ie either to impose new taxes, or to reduce the expenditure. 

t only remains to try for one year more whether the revenue 
can recover itself; and it is barely possible that some 


reduction may, on a future occasion, be devised in the 


naval and military estimates. By adopting the issue which 
was proposed by his antagonist, Mr. Grapstone involved 
himself in a contest where he was ex to serious damage. 
Mr. Disrat.t might have been partially baffled by a refusal 
to discuss questions which may be said to possess only 
historical interest, but in the quarrel as it was actually con- 
ducted, he gained some advantages, and he at least earned 
the gratitude of the House by the unwonted animation which 
he infused into the debate. 

A more ambitious measure than Mr, Giapstone’s Budget 
would have been comparatively open to eran objections, 
but it is impossible to cultivate serious indignation against 
fractional changes of taxation. Mr. Bentinck was ingeni- 
ous in his hostility when he suggested that the redaction of 
the duty on playing cards indicated Mr. GLapstonr’s anxious 
desire to encourage gambling, The brewing licence is a more 
objectionable contrivance, and it may perhaps still be defeated. 
The large brewers will be exposed to heavy loss, and private 
families will suffer considerable vexation. The exemption 
of small houses adds inequality to other causes of annoy- 
ance; and the whole amount to be faised from domestic 
brewers is altogether insignificant. The public brewers 
themselves cannot desire a protection which*would fail to 
affect the competition of private families, and it would 
be far better to add the amount of the hop duty to 
the excise on malt than to contrive an elaborate 
machinery for the taxation of beer. It would seem that 


Mr. Giapstone keeps in view the which he has 
sometimes pro , that taxes t to be made as irk- 
. Some as ible in proportion to amount which they 
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produce. A fractional addition to the price of malt would 
scarcely be noticed by the consumer, while the licence duty 
willoccasion aconsiderable number of execrations in the course 
of every year. The matter is not of the highest importance, 
but Mr. Bass’s objections to the Budget were more substan- 
tial than Mr, Disragwr’s. On a more serious question, Mr. 
GLApsTONE appears, for the present, to be opposed to injus- 
tice and confusion. Mr. Hupsarp is not to receive official 
countenance in his project of a partial and graduated income- 


FRENCH PARTIES AND THE POPE. 


Na action of political parties in France is so feeble, 
and their opportunities of showing such life as they 
possess are so intermittent, that it is not easy to feel interest 
in the rumours of their quarrels, reconciliations, coalitions, 
and severances which from time to time penetrate to this 
country. The difficulty is increased from the promoters of 
these movements not having as yet hit upon any principle 
of union or separation with which an Englishman can feel 
the least sympathy. In spite of the skill which conducts, 
and the success which, on the whole, attends the policy of the 
existing French Government, our country will never cease 
to feel repugnance for a system based on the suppression of 
freedom ; but, unhappily, the factions out of power in France 
have never proposed to unite on the simple basis of affection 
for their lost liberties. The first movement set on foot 
after the destruction of the Republic was the wretched 
intrigue to bring about the “fusion” of the Orleanists 
and Legitimists, and this was so thoroughly unsuccessful 
that the one thing which reconciles the Legitimist 
party to the dethronement of the Negpolitan. Boursons 
is a consideration of the effect it may have on the 
claims of the Princes of Orteans. ‘The renunciation 
of the throne of France by Puuir V. for himself and his 
descendants was only made, it is urged, with the view of 
preventing the union of the Crowns; from which it follows 
that, when any branch of the Spanish Boursons becomes 
discrowned, its rights to the succession of Louis XIV. are 
revived, and take precedence of those of Lovis-Purirrr’s 
sons. The project of fusion having therefore miscarried, it 
became a hopeful idea of some amiable persons to unite all 
sections of the Opposition —Legitimists, Orleanists, and 
Republicans—in a common hostility to that alliance with 
England which the Emperor has professed to put 
forward as the great feature of his foreign policy. Still 
more recently, the principle of antipathy to Free Trade was 
openly talked of as a sound basis to support a great coalesced 
party; nor, indeed, can it be denied that hatred of Free 
Trade and hatred of England do really connect together a 
number of people in France who have little else in common. 
Both these plans have, however, recently given way to the 
notion of making the Imperial Government quail before the 
front of a great Catholic party. No expedient during the 
last ten years has ever commanded half so much favour 
among the discontented as this one. Just now, it is the 
perpetual topic of the salons, where persons old enough to 
remember what it was that ruined Cuartezs X. are, never- 
theless, exultingly proclaiming their opinion that the Em- 
PEROR never made a greater mistake than when he quarrelled 
with the Pore. 

There is a good deal of evidence that considerable sym- 
pathy is really felt for Prus IX. by large numbers of 
Frenchmen. But the best-informed persons are far from 
thinking that this feeling is strong enough to be in the least 
dangerous to the Government. Except With the Legiti- 
mists, there is no such impression of the Porr’s position as pre- 
vails in Poland, Ireland, or Bavaria. In those countries he is 
undoubtedly regarded as the victim of an unholy and sacrile- 
gious outrage. But the sentiment of Frenchmen is one rather 
of good-natured compassion. They think the Pore an ill- 
used gentleman. Pius IX., it may be observed, does 
not quite give Frenchmen that impression of utter feeble- 
ness and failure which he has produced in this country. 
Probably, Englishmen might even think rather better of him 
than they do if he had not disappointed them by his abor- 
tive liberalism. But in France mere political miscarriage 
is not so deadly a fault. Frenchmen are too conscious that 
they themselves have before now hoped much, only to be 
cruelly undeceived afterwards—they have themselves tried 
too many unfortunate experiments—to be hard upon a Sove- 
reign who has ended by reversing the principles of govern- 
ment with which he hegan his reign. Thus Pivus’s personal 
virtues are left to produce their full impression. The clergy 


are never tired of proclaiming his kindliness, his unwearied 
devotions, his ascetic temperance; and the laity acquiesce 
in these eulogies with a languid regret that so excellent a 
Pontiff should fare so much worse than the Boretas. 
They are fond of comparing him to Louis XVI., and 
of observing that he is made the scape-goat of all the crimes 
of his predecessors. But this sort of sympathy is obviously 
very little akin to those passionate prejudices which are 
really capable of drawing men together into an organized 
political faction. The supposed Catholic feeling of France 
is a mere wax taper by the side of the blazing furnace of 
English No-Popery. 

The real embarrassment which the French Government 
will suffer through the feeble. interest in Prus b> 
thus evoked in France, will arise, not in France itself, but at 
Rome. It has scarcely any reason for dreading the machi- 
nations of a great Catholic party at home; but it will have 
much reason for regretting that the existence of such a party 
has become a matter of firm belief with the Pore and his 
circle. The hopes of the Papal Court are now entirely 
directed to events in France. Nothing is expected from 
Austria or Spain, but there is said to be the fullest persua- 
sion that, in a country as variable as France, something 
may occur at any moment to force a new policy on the 
Emperor, or even to replace his Government by one devoted 
to the Holy See. It would be a strange revelation if we 
could have an account of the chimeras which have flitted 
through the minds of Pore and Cardinals since the 
struggle with the Italians commenced. Who knows that 
we should not find them just now persuaded that the 
Irish members are on the point of compelling the English 
Government to take up the cause which Napoceon III. 
has betrayed? Certain it is, that, a year ago, the liberty 
allowed to the French Deputies from Alsace, who were 
permitted to denounce the Emprror’s Italian policy in 
the Chamber, was celebrated at the Roman Court as the 
promise of an immediate return to Catholic principles ; and, 
in the same way, it is more than probable that the news that 
the lot of the present Porg is considered by many French- 
men a very unhappy and undeserved one will strengthen 
the determination of Cardinal ANTONELLI to hold out as long 
as possible against an arrangement with the Italians. There 
is, in fact, no ground whatever for supposing that the Pore 
is in such extremity as to be driven from Rome by the 
mere difficulty of staying there with his present resources, 
Nothing will ever move him except the withdrawal of. the 
French troops. It has, indeed, been imagined that his ex. 
chequer is so poorly provided that, sooner or later, he must 
commit repudiation or go. The impression is extremely 
natural, considering the language held by his partisans on 
the subject of the temporal sovereignty, which, rendered 
into humbler phrase, simply means that his spiritual 
dominion cannot be comfortably exercised without Central 
Italy for a home-farm. But in reality the Poprr’s finances 
were never more flourishing. Hard as it is for an English- 
man to understand it, the Peter’s Pence have proved more 
lucrative than the taxes of the March and the Legations. A 
great subscription gives us the idea of a number of rich and 
charitable persons contributing a few hundred thousand 
pounds at most, and once forall. But this is not an adequate 
view of the Peter’s Pence, which can only be compared to 
the Rent collected from the Irish during the later years of 
O’ConneELv’s life. The Pence are an impost levied on the whole 
Catholic world. France, indeed, and some other nominally 
Catholic countries, send little to Rome in proportion to their 
wealth; but in Ireland, and in the less civilized parts of the 
Continent—in Poland, in South Germany, in Belgium, in 
Spain, and in Portugal —the sums collected in the very 
smallest coins of each locality compose a total which is ab- 
solutely enormous. There is no reason why this supply 
should not continue indefinitely. It is scarcely felt at all, or, 
if felt, it is not felt by the peasantry themselves, who merely 
give to the Pore what would otherwise be expended on wax 
candles or artificial flowers for the village altar. A potentate 
who can extract something, be it ever so small, trom the 
earnings or hoards of the whole labouring class of half Eu- 
rope, is not likely willingly to put himself in such a position 
that the compassion which is so remunerative can no longer 
be appealed to ‘ 


AMERICA. 


Tae American papers record, or invent, a characteristic 
representation of the present state of feeling in the 
North. It is said that the Legislature of Iowa, on the re- 
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nwearied | ceipt of the news from Fort Donnelson, passed by acclama- | tolerable in the lines of the Potomac will be more severely 
acquiesce tion an Act to suspend the Liquor Law during twenty-four | felt in long marches through the woods of Virginia. The 
sellent a hours, for the purpose of celebrating the victory with be- | Confederates, with all their defects, are probably as good as 
SORGIAS. coming enthusiasm. Both Houses, with their presiding | the American soldiers of the original rebellion, although 
I, and officers at their head, then accompanied the Governor to | they have no Wasuineton at their kead. On the other 
e crimes some convenient resort, where, notwithstanding the tem- | hand, there is no injustice in saying that the best Federal 
bviously perance institutions of that virtuous State, alcoholic drinks | regiments are not as complete soldiers as the troops of 


lich are were forthcoming with unaccountable readiness. The re- | Ciuvron and of CornnwaLtis. 
‘ganized porter leaves the representatives of the people sprawling | Mr. Jerrerson Davis's boast that he has four hundred 
France in various attitudes about the door of the tavern. Before | regiments must have some foundation in reality. If the | 


nace of morning, they may be supposed to have betaken themselves | South has an army of 300,000 men, a large portion of the 
to their homes, more convinced than before of the expe- | force must still be held in “reserve,” and be unaffected by 


rnment diency of total abstinence. The whole narrative appears to | recent reverses. A tenth part of the number has never yet 
Us have a symbolical rather than historical value, and the | been brought into action at one time by either belligerent, 
f, but at fabulous orgies which it describes are exaggerations of the | nor is it probable that the great army which is to advance 

machi- boastful complacency with which the Federal population | under General M‘CLettan from the Western sea-board 
ll have regards the recent successes of the armies. To foreigners, | can be moved or manceuvred in a single body. If the 
a party it is evident that the real difficulty of the contest has yet to | Southern generals are sufficiently skilful, they may choose 
ind his’ be encountered, and that, even if the war itself were over, | their own fields of battle, and the local knowledge which 
ntirely litical embarrassments which may prove insurmountable | they possess or command will give them facilities for 
1 from ie behind the suppression of armed resistance. attacking the enemy at particular points with superior 
ersua- Nevertheless, there is considerable excuse for the tri- | numbers. In the greatest war of modern times, after twenty 
ething umphant language of the Northern journals. Except in | years of fighting, it was thought that only two or three | 
on the James River and at Island No. 10 on the Mississippi, the | generals in Europe knew how to command 100,000 men. 
levoted Confederates have displayed neither military skill nor reso- | Naroxeon, as the chief master of the art, denied the ex- 
if we lute perseverance. The combat at Winchester in Western | istence of a similar faculty in all his marshals, with two or 

flitted Virginia was unnecessarily provoked, and the Southern | three exceptions. Scientific combinations are less difficult 

e the troops suffered a serious defeat. ‘The loss of Newbern and | and less indispensable when a general is standing on the 
s that Beaufort may perhaps have been unavoidable, but the ad- | defensive. In 1812, Kurusor and Barctay pe ToLty 

ut’ the vance of General Burnsme threatens to make the position | himself were mere bunglers in comparison with their 


nglish of the main army in front of Richmond untenable. Even | great opponent, and the Russian troops were greatly in- 
w IIL Island No. 10 must be abandoned, unless it can be relieved | ferior to the French in quality, and even in number; yet. 
by a superior force, as the sailing flotilla has the means of | four-fifths of the army which crossed the Niemen had 


ibert 
aan constantly renewing its supplies of guns and ammunition. | disappeared when the Emperor entered Moscow. Mr. 
ey in The rumours of the capture of New Orleans may have only | Jerrerson Davis is, probably, more resolute than the im- 


is the preceded the event, and with the occupation of a large por- | pulsive and vacillating ALEXANDER. It remains to be seen 
tion of the Southern coast, the blockading squadron will | whether his constituents are as determined as the Russian 


An become in a great measure superfluous. The Northern | nobles and peasants. If words have any meaning, they 
ench- factories are busy with the construction of floating iron- | regard their invaders with a hatred as cordial as the fiercest 
gthen batteries, and although attack has within a few days once | Muscovite animosity against the godless French. ; 
3 long more recovered its superiority over defence, iron vessels| If the Confederates persevere in their resistance, time 
There like the Monitor may set at defiance any artillery | as well as space will fight on the side of the defence. After 
Pope which is likely to protect the landlocked creeks | a year of a war unparalleled in the prodigality of expen- 
y the and bays of the Confederate States. Wherever victory | diture which it has caused, not a shilling of fresh taxation 
irces, depends on mechanical resources, the North may reckon | has yet been levied by the Federal Government. At the 
f the confidently on success. In numbers also, perhaps in disci- | date of the last accounts the Senate and the House of Repre- 
es pline, and certainly in the quality of their weapons, the Fe- | sentatives were still disputing whether the money should be 
mend deralists possess great advantages as compared with their | raised by a few heavy imposts or by a sweeping tariff on 
mely opponents. ‘The great extent of sea-inlets and of navigable | every article of consumption. The SeoRETARY OF THE 
som rivers is favourable to the transport of stores and heavy | Treasury had prepared a competing Tax Bill in place 
ered guns by an invading army. If the finance of the North is | of the measure adopted by the House, and neither party 
itual unintelligible, the Confederates have still iess credit, and no | appeared to think that there was any need for unusual 
atral money. ‘The assailants are stronger in all respects, except | hurry. The whole community treats the financial question 
sedi in the nature of the task which they have undertaken, and | with an indifferent levity which can only proceed from 
lishe in the distances and impassable roads which are in them- | ignorance. An outlay of two or three hundred millions 
nual selves the strongest fortifications. The Southern States | a year is not to be met by bluster, and in a short time the | 
A may, perhaps, notwithstanding their former professions, un- | operations of the Treasury must be brought to a standstill. 
tad expectedly submit; and by putting an end to the war they | The taxes which will be imposed, and to a certain extent paid, 
nail may relieve themselves from severe suffering, and avoid the | will form but a drop in the ocean. The power of borrowing 
= necessity of heavy sacrifices. It is still in their power to sti- | is already exhausted, and the resource of paper circulation 
rere pulate for a share in the Government, and their former | has been employed once for all. It is true that, notwith- 
; of democratic allies are willing to cooperate in the maintenance | standing the waste occasioned by the war, the country may 
hole and perpetuation of slavery, The motives for the original | not be materially or permanently impoverished. The land 
all disruption have never been made intelligible to distant ob- | and the industry of the inhabitants will remain, and the - 
* 4 servers, and it is still perhaps the interest of the seceders to | products of the soil will annually renew themselves if the 
th return to the Union. If such a result should ensue on the | Exchequer is bankrupt ten times over. The difference will 
4 partial successes of the Northern army, the vast exertions | consist in the inability of the Government to furnish pay to 
= which have been made by the Free States and the policy of | the soldiers, purchase-money for stores and equipments, and 
= the Government will have been fully justified. interest on this debt. It is possible that the impending fall 
. It is impossible to calculate the course of American poli- | in the price of gold may relieve the Government of the 
ply tics ; but thus far the South has not shown the smallest in- | United States from the necessity of cheating its creditors; 
es clination to resume the abhorred connection with the Federal | but long before any such change has taken place, the fiscal 
4 Republic. All parties seem to be convinced that the war is | results of reckless extravagance will be practically felt. ‘Lhe 
red likely to continue, and sooner or later the advance of the | laws of nature almost always prevail in the long rua, 
os Northern army will probably meet with a check. Every 
: mile of advance from the frontier, or from the sea-coast, 
send increases the difficulty of transport, and aggravates the evils ADMIRERS. 
on of imperfect discipline. It is well known that the army, —— careers of young ladies and politicians have often 
er although it may be formidable in the field, is still grievously been compared. Both are constantly straining after 


deficient in organization and in regular discipline. The | admiration, both gain it by the aid of personal gifts in 
officers inspire little respect in their men, for social pro- | whose merits they have themselves but little share; both 
miscuity is not counterbalanced by any remarkable difference | are loudly disinterested in their professions ; but the prize 
of military accomplishments. When gentlemen are not | towards which both are striving does nevertheless happen to 
forthcoming, officers require either veteran experience | confer upon them considerable advantages, either in point 
or professional training, The inconveniences which were | of honour or in point of money, But in.respect to the 
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character of the admirers J require, the parallelism ceases. 


To the young lady all is that comes to her net. No 
matter what the quality of her admirer, his suffrage, so far 
as it goes, always adds something to the aggregate sum of 
her celebrity, and by so much raises her value in the matri- 
monial market. But to the politician, admiration, unless it 
is of the right sort, is quite as likely to discredit him as to 
benefit him. Nothing is so dangerous to a statesman as to 
be liked fing whom a great number of other pegple 
dislike. rd PALMERSTON was seriously damaged by the 
Emperor’s hospitality at Compiegne. Nothing has been so 
seriously detrimental to Mr. GLapstone as the constant 
panegyrics of the Star, and of those whom the Star repre- 
sents in the House of Commons. It is not always easy to 
divine the secret thoughts of statesmen. But it is a suffi- 
ciently fair presumption, or at all events a very common 
one, that those who are your enemy’s friends cannot be 
your friends too. This rough rule is apt enough to work 
, unjustly, and to cause an accidental coincidence of opinion 
to be mistaken for a permanent alliance. There are few 
things, therefore, that a statesman has more cause to fear 
than misplaced admiration. Whether it has the effect of 
disclosing tendencies which he desires to conceal, or whether 
it fastens on him corollaries of policy which he would dis- 
avow, an indiscreet admirer is a far more intolerable 
nuisance than an acrimonious enemy. 

One of the current Quarterlies furnishes a forcible illus- 
tration of this truth. If we may judge from the political 
position which Lord Srantey occupies, his feelings must be 
anything but those of gratitude towards the enthusiastic 
Ultra-Liberal who has poured forth the fulsome abundance 
of his heart in the present number of the Westminster 
Review. In itself, without reference to the opinions it 
implies, the article would be disgusting ehough to any man 
of good taste. Two sheets of such intemperate adulation 
have rarely made their appearance in our day. Not only 
Lord Stanxey, regarded from every conceivable point of view, 
but the house Lord Sranzer lives in, and the county in 
which he was born, and the constituency which he repre- 
sents—all come in for their share in the genial shower of 
panegyric. The paper opens with a sentence which, to 
those whose faith in political professions is still fresh and 
undimmed, may perhaps seem to ring strangely in the pages 
of a democratic organ: — “It is doubtful whether any man 
“in his senses can be sincerely indifferent to the advantages 
“of high birth and exalted social position.” But the words 
express so aptly the feelings with which the author of the 
article appears to be thoroughly imbued, that they could 
not have been cut out without damaging the completeness 
of the composition. It is not fair, however, to our public 
men that they should be made ridiculous by this novel 
species of literary flunkeyism, especially when they have done 
nothing to deserve it. At present, the only position in which 
a man is liable to be put to open shame by fulsome flattery 
is the chair of a public meeting upon a religious subject. 
Any one who has observed the amount of melted butter 
with which a clerical orator will besmear some luckless 
philanthropic lord in “returning thanks to the noble Earl 
“for his able conduct in the chair,” must have been con- 
vinced that good works, even in these days, are exposed to 
a kind of persecution which it requires considerable 
philosophy to face. But the clerical butter is a clean and 

pleasant unguent compared to the democratic slaver. 

_ But it is not only for an offence to his taste that Lord 
Sranzer will have reason to do the reverse of blessing his 
uncontrollable admirer. The best-tempered player at whist 
can scarcely be civil to a zealous partner, who insists on 
forcing his hand when he is playing a long game. Just at 
present, Lord Stantey could probably dispense with paue- 
gyrics from the extreme left of the religious and political 
world. Intricate as our political complications are, and hard 
as it often is to understand by what process this or that 
man came to owe his allegiance to the particular party 
under whose banner he is fighting, Lord Sraney’s political 
position has long been the peculiar enigma of English poli- 
tics. That Mr. Bricut should be politically classified as a 
supporter of Lord PaLMErston is comical enough. That 
Mr. Giapstong and Sir G. C. Lewis should be supposed to 
be enthusiastic for the same system of finance is sufficiently 
trying for the decorous believer in constitutional fictions. 
But the idea of Lord Srantzy at the head of a party of 
churchmen and squires would be laughed at as a paradox, 
if it did not happen to be a fact. No doubt whatever can 
be entertained of his sincerity, for he is punctiliously careful 
never to let slip an opportunity of proclaiming the views, which 


a regard for the feelings of those with whom he votes and 
sits might tempt him to suppress. There is no mystery at all 
as to his opinions, The only mystery is as to what the West- 
minster Reviewer describes as “the bond of » nt iden- 
“ tification with a party far behind him in general intellectual 
“and political advancement.” The Reviewer of course 
desires this “apparent identification” to cease as soon as 
possible. He sketches out another combination, of which 
Lord Stantey and Mr. Giapstone are to be the leaders, 
and of which, to judge from the predilections he expresses 
in other. parts of the Review, Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricur 
are to be distinguished members. Such a party would 
satisfy the aspirations of the Westminster Review, and, in 
the judgment of those who write in it, would carry out its 
views. The real difficulty of such a combination would lie 
outside the domain of politics, in the strict sense of the 
word. Lord Srantey would find it as impossible to iden- 
tify himself really with Mr. Grapstone as with the party 
among whom fortune has perversely cast him. The real 
difficulty of his position lies in the class of questions upon 
which probably he enjoys the confidence of the Westminster 
Review more fully than upon any other. His speech at 
Lynn, in the autumn of last year, showed that upon purely 
political questions, his difference of opinion with his father’s 
party was not too wide to be bridged over upon occasion. 
His predilections appeared to be Austrian, and he seemed to 
have no reluctance to shelve Reform. But there was one 
question upon which he went not only further than his own 
party, but further than the mass of moderate Liberals. His 
opinions upon the subject of the Church Establishment, and 
especially of the Irish part of it, are hardly ever to be met 
with in the mouths of any who are not hostile to 
Church Establishments altogether. Unfortunately, this 
class of questions is becoming more prominent every 
day. It will soon have no rivals left. Disputes upon 
finance admittedly concern only transient questions of detail. 
Reform controversies have almost become historical. The 
only permanent questions at issue are those which affect, 
more or less directly, the position of the Established Church. 
Here, and here alone, are the real materials for a struggle. 
On this one point Parliamentary divisions do not represent 
the ambitious efforts of individual men, but the deep and 
earnest feeling of two opposing hosts out-of-doors. And 
upon this point, accordingly, the political divisions of the 
future threaten principally to turn. Except on the one 
question of Church-rates, which has been brought to its 
present position by sheer mismanagement, the Church party 
is very much the strongest of the two. It includes, not only 
the bulk of the Conservatives, but a considerable number of 
the moderate Liberals, including, upon this subject only, 
Mr. Giapstone. But it is the Conservatives who have of 
late especially devoted themselves, in some cases from 
principle, in more from policy, to the defence of 
this particular set of institutions; and it unfor- 
tunately happens that it is precisely upon these questions 
that Lord Srantey’s views appear to be most extreme and 
most immutable. It is not to be supposed that he will ever 
willingly take office with a party who will probably make 
attachment to the Established Church their chief electioneer- 
ing ery. Neither can he join with Mr. GLapsrong, whose 
ecclesiastical sympathies are still more pronounced than 
those of Lord Dersy’s party. He must reach a far lower 
stratum of opinion before he will come to the level of the 
ecclesiastical views which were expressed in his speech at 
Lynn. The doctrines of that manifesto belong to the 
atmosphere in which only Mr. Bricut or Mr. Barnes 
could breathe with comfort. But there are obvious difficulties 
in the way of the orator following the direction of his 
speech. It is one of the penalties of an accumulation of 
political honours in one family, that so long as the father is 
distinguished, the son is practically under duress. 

It is in such an embarrassed position as this that admirers 
are peculiarly annoying. Like a small child who will 
describe to strangers the beauties of papa’s wig, they 
always call attention to the very points they should ignore. 
It is still more disagreeable when they happen to have 
picked up a knowledge of the secrets which concern the 
object of their adulation; because in such a case they are 
able to convey to the outside world the impression that my | 
enjoy his confidence, and speak under his sanction. 
is bad enough to be flattered, or to have suggestions made 
respecting the honours that ought to be conferred on you; 
but it is intolerable to be suspected of any sort of com- 
plicity with the flattery or the suggestions. Almost the 
only dexterity the Reviewer displays is shown in the-art 
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with which he unostentatiously parades his assumed know- 
ledge of Lord Srantey’s anonymous writings. “Much of 
“ his work,” we are told, “is done in secresy; and only the 
“ results, without the name of the worker attached, become 
“ known to the public.” And in another place he directly 
attributes to him particular anonymous productions in 
connection with Radical organs. We should not have looked 
upon this side of the Atlantic for so decided an anxiety 
to advertise the honour of being acquainted with the secrets 
ofa lord. But it is one of the most unpleasant characteristics 
of the race of parasitic admirers, who are vulgarly called 
toadies, that they not only bring their hero into ridicule 
by their flattery, but expose him to the additional discredit 
of being suspected of encouraging the compliments which 
probably disgust him. 


— - 


PRUSSIA. 


i Sew within the last few days, there was every sign 
that the authors of the pending crisis in Prussia 
would carry on with defiant and unyielding obstinacy the 
conflict which they had unwisely provoked. The famous 
Circular of M. Von Jacow to the heads of departments and 
local authorities throughout the kingdom was a declaration 
of war against freedom of election, worthy of a functionary 
who had earned the dignity of Minister of the Interior by 
his proved activity and zeal in the humbler capacity of a 
provincial President of Police. The members of the Liberal 
majority in the dissolved Chamber were denounced by 
authority as the enemies of monarchical institutions ; 
electors were exhorted on their allegiance to vote 
for none but Government candidates; and the 
whole bureaucracy, from the highest to the lowest, was 
ordered to show its loyalty to the Crown by procuring 
the return of Ministerial nominees. Every Prussian subject 
was declared self-convicted of revolutionary sympathies if he 
supported politicians who considered it part of the duty of a 
representative assembly to criticise budgets or to ask ques- 
tions about estimates; and of course, in the great struggle 
between Monarchy and Democracy, the paid servants of the 
Kine were bound to be foremost in the battle on the right 
side. That there might be no possible mistake about the 
matter, all Government employés of every grade were re- 
quired to testify by their signatures their acceptance of the 
function thus cast upon them by the head of the State 
hierarchy. Knowing what we do of Prussian officials, 
we can readily believe that the task of supervising and 
manipulating elections would, in the main, be cheerfully 
undertaken and energetically performed. It is said, in- 
deed, that certain boards of magistrates have declined to 
act as Ministerial ;electioneering agents, and the uni- 
versity authorities of Berlin and Bonn have had the 
spirit to refuse the ignominious part assigned to them ; 
but sub~-prefects’ and other provincial functionaries have 
mostly been faithful to the bureaucratic traditions of the 
MANTEUFFEL epoch, and shown every desire “to do their 
“duty.” In some instances, the duty seems to have been a 
little overdone, and even Prussian opinion has been out- 
raged by the extravagances of irregular official zeal. We 
are actually told of a commander of a regiment of Land- 
wehr calling his men together, and exhorting them, by the 
sacred memories of 1813, to defend their Sovereign against 
a domestic foe more dangerous, because more insidious, than 
any armed invader of the national territory. On the whole, 
there was every appearance, prior to the publication of the 
extraordinary letter of M. Von Heypr to the Minister oF 
Wak, that the Court and Cabinet felt pretty sure of their 
ground, and that the struggle against the party and the 
policy represented by the majority on M. HaGen’s resolu- 
tion would be maintained to the last extremity on the strict 
No-surrender principle. 
All of a sudden, however, the Government has veered 
right round, and the conditions of the conflict are, osten- 
sibly at least, wholly changed. In place of uncompromising 
resistance to the Constitutional party, concessions are an- 
nounced which apparently yield the points most insisted upon 
by the majority of the late Chamber. We know not what 
foundation there may be for the strange surmise that the 
publication of the Finance Minister's private letter to his 
colleague was the result of a calculated indiscretion — an 
accident done on purpose ; but these over-ingenious conjec- 

_ tures are rarely sound, and we are rather inclined to accept 
a simpler explanation of the incident which has just startled 
and amused Berlin. There is so much in the letter which 


party in the ensuing elections, that we are disposed to regard 
its appearance in the newspapers es merely showing that 
official secrets are not 

the best-drilled of all 
however, as it may, the document itself — about the authen- 
ticity of which no question has been raised — is a very re- 


with invariable fidelity even by 
uropean bureaucracies. Be this, 


markable one, both as a confession of weakness and as an 
implied admission of error. M.Von Heypr tells his colleague 
plainly that there is not the least hope of a Government 
majority at the elections, unless the Liberal party can be 
disarmed and silenced by opportune concessions. The cry 
of “ Kine against Democracy” may be all very well in its 
way, but, as a practical politician, the Fisance Mrvister 
sees that the game is lost if the Liberals are to be allowed 
to go to the country as the champions of reduced taxation 
and an economical military budget. The Jonan of irre- 
sponsible finance must be flung overboard, or the ship will 
come to grief. The inerease of the army estimates, and 
the extra 25 per cent. of income and Octroi taxes, “ were 
“ made use of at the last elections by the self-styled Pro- 
“ gressist party, as a means of agitation against the Go- 
“vernment, so as to gain over public opinion; and the 
“ composition of the Chamber recently dissolved has proved 
“ how successful they were. At the present moment, those 
“questions are still turned to account to influence the 
“elections; and there is reason to fear that, if suitable 
“ measures are not taken, the result will be the same.” 
M. Von Heyopr is profoundly convinced that, “in order to 
“push the elections in a Government sense, we must re- 
“nounce, from the 1st of July, the levy of additional taxes, 
“and make positive promises on the subject before the 
“ time fixed for the elections.” Accordingly, the Minister 
or War is given to understand that he must find the means 
of economizing, no matter how, in his department, so as to 
dispense with the obnoxious imposts. Other and larger 
concessions to the demands of the late majority are simul- 
taneously announced in the principal Government journal. 
The Budgets for the present and future years are 
to be laid before the Chamber “in greater detail 
“than hitherto”—the point specially contended for 
by the supporters of M. Hacen’s resolution —and “it 
“is also the intention of the Government to propose exten- 
“sive alleviations in the interest of the working classes, 
“bearing upon the price of the most necessary articles of 
“ provisions.” In short, it is officially acknowledged that 
neither coercion nor bullying will do with the Prussian 
constituencies, The “Kine’s Friends” have discovered that _ 
they are likely to find themselves in a hopeless minority if 
they have nothing better to fight with than the Kino’s 
name. There is a real public opinion in the country in 
favour of the policy advocated y the majority of the late 
Chamber, and the only chance for the Government lies in 
winning over or dividing public opinion by ostensibly adopt- 
ing that policy. It of course follows that the demands of the 
Liberal party which so grievously offended the Court were 
perfectly compatible with loyalty to the Crown, and with the 
well-understood interests the State; and that the Kine 
was ill-advised in dissolving his Parliament for preferring 
claims which are now found to be strictly legitimate. Why 
all this was not thought of sooner is a question which the 
Ministry and its organs judiciously leave unanswered. 

This is undoubtedly a very significant and substantial 
triumph for the Constitutional party; and, if wisely im- 
proved and followed up, it may hereafter be memorable as 
the turning-point in the struggle of the Prussian people for 
Parliamentary liberties. At all events, Constitutional Go- 
vernment is no longer an absolute fiction in Prussia, for the 
mere apprehension of an adverse majority has extorted 
unwelcome concessions from a reluctant Executive. The 
Liberal leaders may well be proud of a victory which shows 
that they had formed no exaggerated estimate of their 
strength, and that they have been pursuing just and reason- 
able ends by fitting means. If they are wise, however, 
they will not build too much on a success which proves 
little more than that the “Krvo’s Friends” have been 
thoroughly frightened, and the fruits of which might be 
entirely lost by any relaxation of the prudent energy which 
they have thus far displayed. They have scored a point 
in the game, but that is all, If there is.to be any exu- 
berant gratitude for a boon which is confessedly offered 
at the vi last moment to avert an otherwise in- 
evitable detent, the Court party may win even now; 
and thefe could not be a rasher assumption than 
that promises reluctantly given under the pressure 


seems more likely to embarrass than to strengthen the Court 
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the pressure is withdrawn and the Government finds 
itself master of a safe majority. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Sovereign who “took his crown from the 
“table of the Lorp” has renounced or modified the dan- 
gerous theory that Royalty is divine, while Parliaments are 
human ; and it is certain that Constitutional Government is 
sincerely detested by the Ministry which issued the noto- 
rious Jacow circular. It is to be hoped that the Prussian 
electors will have the sense and spirit to feel that they are 
more than ever bound to support the men whose firm and 
resolute bearing has compelled a reactionary Government to 
court public favour by promising “extensive alleviations 
“in the interest of the working classes ;” and that they will 
return a Chamber which will secure and extend constitu- 
tional rights which as yet have no better guarantee than 
the word of an unwilling Minister. The struggle for Con- 
stitutional Government has but commenced, and the result 
of the coming elections will probably determine for an in- 
definite period the fate of the Liberal cause in Prussia and 
Germany. 


GARIBALDI. 


Gee tour in Northern Italy bears only an 
external resemblance to similar modes of popular 
agitation in England or America. Stump declaimers and 
demagogues trust to their eloquence for success, but Gart- 
BALDI never affects to be an orator, even when he makes a 
succession of speeches. His business is to prepare the 
country for a future war, and his method of winning uni- 
versal enthusiasm is simply to show himself. His exploits 
and his individual character have enabled him to establish 
a personal relation with his countrymen which is unex- 
ampled in modern history. If Kossuru,had been a victo- 
rious soldier, he might have exercised equal fascination 
over the Hungarians, and Irishmen may form some idea of 
GaRIBALDI's influence if they can realize to their minds the 
paradoxical conception of a simple, sincere, and upright 
O’ConneLt. Ancient prophets and heroes, who were 
almost regarded as demigods in their lifetime, may have 
placed themselves in the same magnetic communication 
with their votaries. GartpaLpI is already idealized by 
Italian enthusiasm, and there is nothing in his bearing or con- 
duct to dispel the patriotic illusion or exaggeration. He re- 
presents to the universal imagination the recovery of freedom, 
of self-respect, and of equality with the great nations of the 
world, and the chivalrous strangeness of his career adds a 
personal interest to the typical embodiment of Italian inde- 
pendence. Although he may not be a statesman, or even a 
soldier, of the highest order, it is impossible to refuse to 
GarrpaLpi the attribute of greatness. A sound moral 
instinct seems to supply the place of intellectual power; and, 
while his theories are of the vaguest and most unsatisfac- 
tory kind, he always contrives to say the right thing at the 
right moment. Although he may tamper from time to 
time with democracy and revolution, he steadily keeps in 
view the indispensable duty of national union. It seems as if 
he only referred to Mazzin1 and to an imaginary Republic 
for the purpose of winning support and allegiance to the 
Italian Kingdom. His declamations are not unfrequently 
illogical and inconsistent, but they always leave his hearers 
more impressed with the duty of abstaining from ruinous 
political dissensions. At Parma, Garieatpi told the people 
that his Republican convictions were expressed in his de- 
votion to Victor EMMANUEL; and although it might be diffi- 
cult to extract a definite meaning from his words, the general 
tendency of his teaching was an increase of loyalty and of 
acquiescence in the existing system. ° 

It is difficult to overrate the present importance of Gart- 
BALDIs control over popular feeling. He could probably 
overthrow the Monarchy which he is engaged in supporting, 
and thousands would be ready to march at his bidding 
against Austria or against Rome. Almost unconsciously, he 
assumes a semisroyal or independent position, and he 
treats with Cabinets as an equal, if not as a powerful patron. 
The success of his unauthorized expedition to Sicily has 
justified his pretension to shape a policy for himself. Like 
Joan or Arc, he has placed a crown on the head of his 
sovereign ; and the modern champion is as superior to ordi- 
nary rules as the traditional heroine of France. Wher 
GaniBaLp1 emerges from Caprera, the rulers of the Conti- 
nent look on in uneasiness and doubt, and the Ministers of 
the King of ITaLy are entreated, not to suppress the agitation 
by authority, but to persuade the lion, if possible, to retire 
once more to his den. It is sometimes necessary to con- 
ciliate him, not by personal favours, but by concessions to 


his comrades and followers. The Government of Rarrazzi 
has purchased his support or neutrality by the incorporation 
of the volunteer regiments with the line of the army, and 
perhaps by more or less vague promises of future action 
against Austria. In return, he has quieted for the time the 
republican excitement which had begun to threaten the peace 
and safety of the country. With many democratic phrases, 
he has persuaded the discontented party to be quiet, 
and he has once more impressed the lesson that rifle clubs 
are better schools for the youth of Italy than political clubs 
and secret societies. His movements and his language, 
from time to time, excite reasonable alarm; but his habitual 
services to the national cause greatly overbalance the pos- 
sible mischief which he may occasion. More than all other 
men, he protects Italy from a cowardly relapse, and almos> 
alone he opposes the tyrannical pretensions of France. If 
the spoliation of Sardinia is ever attempted, the indignation 
of the famous dweller on its coasts will defeat the project 
of repeating the force and fraud which deprived him of 
a home in Nice. As long as GaRIBALpI lives, Courts and 
diplomatists will not be allowed to trifle with the new or 
regenerated independence of Italy. 

Another singular faculty which he possesses consists 
in the devotion with which he inspires the imagina- 
tion of women. A political leader is powerless when 
he comes in collision with fanaticism and with priestly 
inspiration; but GaripaLor exercises a spiritual or reli- 
gious influence, and he finds eager listeners when he 
exhorts his female hearers to reject the doctrines which 
interfere with their fidelity to their country. When the 
priesthood systematically perverts its authority to the sup- 
port of political misrule, it is allowable to preach a revolt 
which can only become a schism through the fault of the 
Church. The Roman Catholic clergy of the present day 
provoke disaffection and defiance whether they promote 
counter-revolutions in the provinces of Italy, or celebrate, 
with obsolete antiquarian malignity, the anniversary of a 
massacre of Protestants in France. Statesmen and ordinary 
observers contemplate Papal missives and rabid episcopal 
circulars with a cold and contemptuous loathing. Ganri- 
BALDI's nature leads him rather to denounce hypocritical 
priests with the fiery indignation of a reforming prophet. 
Feminine Italy, which would be little affected by logical 
demonstrations, responds to the enthusiastic appeals of 
an impassioned teacher, and there is little doubt 
that the more impulsive portion of the male com- 
munity will share in the reaction against corrupt 
superstition. It is still uncertain whether the ob- 
stinacy of the Holy See will force the best part of the Ita- 
lian people into a formal secession, and it would perhaps be 
better that external conformity should be reconciled with 
practical independence; but, whatever may be the ultimate 
course of events, GARIBALD1’s political Protestantism is an 
indispensable doctrine. Grave Ministers, such as Ricasow, 
probably understood more clearly the true limits of temporal 
and spiritual power; but there is only one voice in Italy 
which commands popular attention when it proclaims that 
degradation and enslavement condemn the ecclesiastical 
system of which they are the results. 

It is well that Garipatpi’s progress has not extended to 
Naples. In an unsettled province, disaffection “might use 
the name of the popular hero for purposes of anarchy and 
disorder ; and, if the troubles of the South continue, it may 
be advantageous to hold in reserve the potent remedy of 
the Liberator’s influence. The Kine has at last determined 
to pay to the South the visit which he has too long with- 
held; General La Marmora is preparing for his arrival 
by successes against the Bourbonist brigands ; and if Victor 
EMMANUEL can make the sacrifice of tolerating a few festive 
receptions, he may perhaps turn Neapolitan levity into a 
new and convenient channel. Southern fancy may’ be 
struck by the unwonted sight of a Kine who, if not 
altogether perfect, is not a coward, a bigot, a 
eng or a tyrant. The successor of Ferpinanp and 

"RANCIS can scarcely be judged by a difficult standard, and 
some associations of fear or admiration may still attach to 
the title of royalty. If, at the worst, the Kine’s visit fails of 
its purpose, the Government may, in the last resort, pro- 
nounce the magic name of GaripaLpi. St. JANUARIUS him- 
self is not more blindly worshipped at Naples, and the 
rabble of the capital and the peasantry of the mountains 
would be willing to learn from the lips of the Liberator that 
they belong to a great country, which is only bounded by the 
Alps and the Sicilian sea. Inspired heroes have sometimes 
their uses as well as dull and solid men of business. 
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CANALS IN INDIA. 

three Reports by the late Colonel Barry 

which have been recently printed by order of the House 
of Commons, well deserve all the attention which has been 
bestowed upon them. The first of these papers is a compre- 
hensive and, in the strictest sense, a scientific investigation 
of the causes which led to the sudden depression in the 
Indian demand for Manchester goods which was experienced 
in the early part of the year 1861. Our readers will remember 
that we commented on this Report some months since, and, 
for our present purpose, it is enough to sum up briefly the 
conclusions at which Colonel Barmp Sirs arrived. A very 
careful comparison of the available statistics brought out at 
once the fact that the falling-off in the demand for cotton 
was not due to any influences of a permanent kind. The 
drought and consequent famine under which large districts 
of Bengal and the North-West Provinces had been suffcring 
had not only impaired the capacity of the natives to purchase 
stocks of cotton goods, but had diverted almost all the 
floating capital of the country into the more _profit- 
able and more essential traffic in grain. Colonel 
Sita confidently anticipated that, after a period of pro- 
longed depression which could not but iollow the prostration 
of the famine, the Manchester trade with India would re- 
sume its old course of gradual but steady improvement ; and 
the prediction seems now to be in a fair way to its fulfil- 
ment. But a larger view of the whole subject revealed 
other and permanent hindrances to the progress of the trade 
in manufactured cotton. The fact forced itself at once upon 
the notice of the Commissioner that the limit imposed upon 
the reciprocal trade between Lancashire and Bengal was 
fixed, not so much by the poverty of the natives or the supe- 
rior cheapness of their own manufacture, as by the want of 
adequate means of transit. Wherever communications were 
open by road or river, railway or canal, there the produce of 
English looms rapidly supplanted the productions of the 
native weavers; but so imperfect were these means of 
access to the interior that the Manchester trade had 
not been able to take possession of more than one- 
third of the field which would legitimately belong 
to it if practicable means of communication, and above 
all navigable canals, were constructed throughout the 
districts into which the inquiry extended. The same moral 
which is taught by the fluctuations of Indian trade is en- 
forced with yet greater urgency by the investigations which 
follow into the causes and the means of prevention of the 
periodical famines to which the most fertile portion of India 
is exposed. 

The chart of the area of the great drought and famine of 
1837-8 is curiously like that which represents the similar 
visitation of 1861, and, in both cases, the district which suf- 
fered most severely is one which, at first sight, might be 
expected to be peculiarly free from such calamities. The 
tract of country which stretches from the borders of the 
Punjab to the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna at 
Allahabad would seem to be peculiarly favoured by having 
these two important rivers traversing it from end to end, at 
no greater distance in most parts than 50 or 60 miles; 
and yet it is precisely along the course of these great 
trunk-lines of natural irrigation that the drought was most 
severely felt both in 1838 and in 1861. Nature had 
placed the remedy side by side with the evil, and wher- 
ever the water of the rivers had been utilized by irrigation 
canals, rich crops were to be seen in the midst of a province 
which was elsewhere converted into a barren wilderness. A 
very considerable portion of the famine district was, in fact, 
saved by the imperfect system of canals already in existence. 
The Eastern and Western Jumna Canals, and the half- 
finished works of the Great Ganges Canal, with their 
various branches, were the chief means by which the 
country was preserved from almost total depopulation. A 
regular stream of emigration flowed from the remoter 
regions to the immediate neighbourhood of the irrigated 
land; a large tract of waste land within the range of irriga- 
tion was brought for the first time into cultivation; and 
though the protected area (as Colonel Suita designates that 
which was preserved from utter ruin by the propin- 
quity of a canal) bears a lamentably small proportion 
to the whole, it was only by the relief which it 
afforded that the calamity was brought within such 
limits as to be capable of substantial mitigation by the 
- efforts of private charity and the generous interposition of 
the Government. As it was, the mortality and suffering 
‘escribed in the Report are appalling enough. By death 


and emigration some districts lost from 10 to 20 per cent. 
of their inhabitants, while the gross produce of the soil fell to 
less than one-half of its average amount. Over the worst 
portion of the country, we are told, “there seemed, at first 
“ sight, no cultivation. The monotonous brown tints of the 
“ untilled soil suppressed everything else. For fifteen or 
“twenty miles of country near Gorgaon, where Colonel 
“ Ssarn had been accustomed to see wide expanses of gram, 
“ wheat, and barley growing with excellent promise, there 
“ was not a blade of green produce to be seen, excepting in 
“the bed of some dried-up tank, or along the narrow 
“ valleys of rivers, or near the sparsely-spread wells.” 
Without dwelling further on the descriptions of the 
calamity itself, let us turn to the more cheerful considera- — 
tion of the means available for preventing the recurrence of 
such visitations. At first sight, some of the conclusions . 
at which Colonel Suirn arrived may appear disheartening ; 
for it seems to be clearly established that all the water of 
the two great rivers would not nearly suffice, in a season 
of exceptional drought, for the protection from famine of 
the rich provinces which lie between them. It is assumed, 
on what appear to be reasonably sufficient data, that, if 
one-third of the land of a district is irrigated, the whole 
may be considered as protected, not indeed from scarcity in 
times of drought, but from the extremity of actual famine. 
Taking this rule as the standard, it appears that of the 
whole area of the Doab not more than about 10 per cent. 
is actually protected by the Jumna and Ganges canals; 
although, by the completion of the distribution channels, 
which were suspended after the mutiny, the ratio might 
be raised to more than 28 per cent. Insufficient as even 
this may seem, it is difficult to conceive any more imperative 
obligation than that which lies upon the Government of 
India to make the utmost of the resources which nature has 
provided for the mitigation of the evils which a season of 
drought entails upon the inhabitants of so large a portion of 
its territory. But, in truth, the relief would be more con- 
siderable than the figures we have quoted would lead one to 
suppose. The great rivers do not furnish the only, or in- 
deed the principal, supply of water in times of drought. 
The area watered by permanent or temporary wells is even 
now as large as that which would be protected by the comple- 
tion of the canals, and is more than twice the extent of the 
land which is actually irrigated by the Government works. 
The subterranean, like the surface supply, of course hus its 
limits, and the great expense of well-irrigation leaves the 
field open to canals wherever it is practicable to introduce 
them. It is only by combining both resources, and by 
economizing every drop of precious water which is to be 
reached in seasons of drought, that any effectual 
safeguard can be obtained against such visitations as that of 
1861. Whether absolute security is in any way attainable 
is perhaps, to some extent, doubtful, but Colonel Smita 
seems to have been hopeful even of this ; and, even though 
the mitigation that can be afforded should, in times of the 
severest trial, fall short of what could be desired, this does 
but render the duty more pressing of doing all that can be 
done to avert the consequences of periodical drought. The 
measures which are indicated in the Report as the essen- 
tial remedies are the immediate completion of the existing 
works of irrigation, and especially those of the Ganges 
Canal—the extension of irrigation channels in every locality 
where a supply of water is at hand—and the construction by 
the proprietors of land of additional wells, both of a perma- 
nent and temporary kind. 

The part of the work which falls upon the Government 
has been hitherto grievously, and, we must add, stupidly 
neglected. After all the money which has been spent on 
great works of irrigation, we find the Ganges Canal doing 
less than a quarter of the work which it might do, because 
the comparatively light undertaking of completing the minor 
channels of irrigation has been postponed as a matter of so- 
called economy. The main outlay has been incurred while 
the finishing work, which would quadruple the returns, 
has, with a singular want of thrift, been put off from year 
to year with as much indifference as if it were not vital to 
the interests of the inhabitants of the district, and equally 
so to the interests of the Indian Treasury. Colonel Smita 
traces much of the mismanagement of irrigation works in 
India to the want of combination between the canal staff 
and the Revenue officers, and his argument places in 
a stronger light than ever the enormous pecuniary value 
of this class of works. In most of the estimates which 
have been made of the productiveness of canal expenditure, 
no adequate account has been taken of the increase in the 
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land revenue indirectly produced by irrigation works over 
and above the water-rent which alone figures as the direct 
return for the original outlay ; but, in the shape either of 
land rent or water rent, it is placed beyond a doubt that the 
least successful of all the canals of India is, in reality, capable 
of giving most satisfactory returns. All that is asked is that 
the Government should exert itself in a highly profitable 
enterprise which would save the lives and increase the wealth 
of the people over which it rules, If Colonel Surra was 
right in his well-considered opinion, it is possible that, by 
the means which he indicated, “ dearth of food will cease to 
“ be among the possibilities of a period of drought ;” and, as 
the outlay required is moderate in amount, and will as- 
suredly prove remunerative beyond all ordinary measure of 
profit, it is difficult to believe that English rule in India will 
much longer be disgraced by the neglect of one of the first 
duties which the Government of such a country owes to its 
helpless subjects. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF ENGLAND. 


HE New York Chamber of Commerce has written 
a complimentary letter to Mr. Bricnt, and as the 
member for Birmingham represents the remnant of the United 
States much more faithfully than he represents any but the 
minutest section of his own countrymen, perhaps the men of 
New York could scarcely have done less than they have 
done to express their sense of the obligations due to the 
English demagogue. Mr. Bricut, too, has written a 
characteristically unscrupulous reply to the flattering 
epistle of his American friends; and perhaps, after 
all the experience we have had of his domestic career, 
we have no right to say that he could have done any- 
thing less, There is not, we believe, a county or a borough 
in all England which would indorse the opinions that Mr. 
Bricut expressed on the 7rent affair, and other episodes 
of the American struggle. Certainly not one Englishman 
in a thousand, at the critical time when the Federal Govern- 
ment had almost forced England into war, joined with Mr. 
Erieut in espousing the cause whose injustice was redeemed 
in his eyes by the fact that the insult was levelled at the 
country of his birth, and came from the country which has 
all his affection. Mr. Brient was substantially alone, and 
he knew that he was alone, in his unpatriotic course; but 
now, with an effrontery which does him credit as a pro- 
fessional agitator, he accepts the compliment of the Trans- 
atlantic flatterer who salutes the frog as a bull, and assures 
his New York friends that he has not mistaken or mis- 
represented the true sentiments of the great majority of 
his countrymen, and that the compliment which he ought 
to be ashamed to receive is, in truth, a compliment to the 
British people. _ 

It is not necessary to discuss the question whether Mr. 
Buicut or his countrymen be right in their views; but 
even if we are all wrong, and he alone right, this does not 
justify the assertion addressed to a foreign nation, that he 
virtually represents the people of England. Mr. Bricut’s 
policy has all along been openly declared to be uncompro- 
tmising adherence to the Northern side of the American dis- 
pute. So far has he carried his partisanship that he was 
content to throw his peace theories to the winds, 
in his admiration for the authors of a fratricidal war. He 
was ready, too, though this probably cost him less effort, to 
recommend abject submission on the part of England to an 
insult which Mr. Szewarp himself admitted to be unjustifiable. 
To combine Atva with the Quaker was reserved for one 
who would, with equal eye, see Savoy perish and Charles- 
ton streets run with an Apet’s blood. “These are the 
views which Mr. Brient has advocated with his utmost 
energy, and without an attempt to disguise or gild them. 
How far Dy accord, as Mr. fo gen asserts, with the sen- 
timents of the great majori his coun en, the histo 
of the last year sufficiently testifies. Enyland has been < 
resolute to preserve neutrality as Mr. Bricnt has been to 
break it. On the Trent question, the country was calm, 
unanimous, and determined. A Ministry not otherwise 
too strong has been sustained mainly by the fidelity with 
which it has given effect to the national feelings, both 
in avoiding any favour to either party to the American quar- 
rel, and in enforcing reparation for the wrong which the 
meek Mr. Brient would have endured, as he would have 
endured anything at the hands of his Republican friends. 
It matters very little, on ordinary occasions, whether Mr. 
Brigut indulges to a greater or less extent in his taste for 
perverting the truth, bat it is a grave offence to assume 


to be the representative of a people who have almost to a 
man scouted his opinions as equally un-English and unfair. 
It is a common device for orators to assume that a doubtful 
or hostile audience is prepared to go with them in the views 
they advocate; but what is regarded as a pardonable licence 
in a rhetorical speech becomes something worse when it is 
solemnly asserted in a deliberate epistle addressed to 
foreigners as a formal testimony to English opinion. 

After his first sweeping claim to be the exponent of the 
country whose acts he has denounced, it is almost super- 
fluous to notice the minor inaccuracies of Mr. Bricut’s 
statement. He believes, or at least professes to believe, 
that there is no other country in which men have 
been so free or so prosperous as in the United States; and 
though, now that the freedom, such as it was, is gone, and 
the prosperity is gone too, even Mr. Bricut has the decency 
to speak in the past tense, he must know that the great 
majority of Englishmen are convinced that their own con- 
stitution is one of greater freedom than the United States 
in its happiest times could boast. The revulsion which he 
produced against Reform by his incessant appeals to the 
example of America must have taught him that his doc- 
trines in this matter were never shared by the country at 
large; and we doubt if he could, even in Birmingham, fill a 
room with enemies of the British Constitution so extra- 
vagant as to proclaim with him that “there is no other 
“ political constitution” than that which has broken down 
in America, “in the preservation of which the human race 
is so deeply interested.” To have suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act, to have annihilated the freedom of the press, 
and to propose to hang political enemies by the score, con- 
stitute a triumph of liberty which demands rather a Madame 
indignant apostrophe than Mr. Bricur’s adula- 
tion. 

We do not dispute Mr. Bricut’s right to speak for 
himself, but, though in other respects not unlike ANACHARSIS 
Croorz, he is not the Orator of the British race. In one 
sense, though quite a non-natural one, it may be less 
inaccurate to say that “an overwhelming majority of the 
‘people of the United Kingdom will rejoice at the com- 
“plete restoration of the American Union.” It is true 
that the untoward events which precipitated an inevitable 
rupture were sincerely regretted by most Englishmen, and 
that, independently of the strong interest which we had 
in preventing our best customers and our best providers 
from cutting each other’s throats, there was a deep feeling 
of horror at the idea of such a war as is supposed by all 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and by Mr. Brigur on 
this, to be a glorious vindication of eternal principles of 
right. But itis as far as possible from the truth to say 
that Englishmen desire to see one half of a kindred nation 
crushed and enslaved by the other. The success of 
the Federal Government which is represented as com- 
manding the best wishes of England means, in the mouths 
of Mr. Bricut and his Transatlantic correspondents, the 
government by martial law of the Southern States. Twenty 
million men holding eight million of their brother-citizens 
in absolute subjection appears, to the minds of most 
Englishmen, an anomaly in the Constitution which the 
human race are supposed to be so much interested to 
preserve. To gain so very equivocal a benefit to humanity, 
the waste of life and property, the subversion of all 
political and social rights, the censorship of the press, the 
suppression of independent opinion, the annihilation of 
commerce, and the impoverishment of a great country 
are thought by men of less strength of mind than Mr. 
Bricnt to be almost too heavy a price to pay. 
Reunion in feeling as well as in name between the 
opposing sections of the once United States would be 
acceptable enough to all among us; but Mr. Bricut 
is alone in his anxiety to see freedom utterly extinguished 
from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, and in his belief that 
the domination of the North can ever result in the permanent 
reestablishment of a united Government. Every additional 
report which arrives of bloody conflicts, of ‘Federal vic- 
tories, or Confederate reprisals, only confirms sober-minded 
lookers-on in the conviction that the breach between 
North and South can never be healed, and that the only 
hope of prosperity for either lies in the prospect of 
a final separation. -They may not for some time 
make good neighbours, but they will never again become 
good citizens of a common country. It would be a more 
hopeful experiment for a man to remarry a divorced wife 
than for the Federals and Confederates to attempt to live in 
harmony under a Constitution in which each should be left 
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free. Butin truth New York dreams of no such Utopian re- 
sult. With the Northerners, success means, not the restoration 
of aConstitutional Union, but the crushing of traitors, and the 
final subjection of the whole slaveholding community ; and this 
is assuredly not a result which would be welcomed here 
with the smallest satisfaction. We doubt its feasibility, if 
the South has still the heart to prolong its resistance, and 
only partisans as blind as Mr. Bricut can fail to see that the 

nny of one section of the people over the other would, 
while it lasted, be as pernicious to the masters as the slaves. 
The character of the North is not such as to be improved by 
dominion over a race of conquered rebels, and still less is the 
temper of the South compatible with the permanent submission 
to which Mr. Bricur looks forward as the one thing needed 
to perfect the American constitution. A separation between 
States which are incapable of living in union with each 
other, on terms which shall be equitably adjusted, is the 
only conceivable termination of the war which would not 
entail lasting injury on both parties to the struggle; and 
when Mr. Bricat is next tempted to take the name of 
England in vain, we trust that he will not ignore the exist- 
ence of a conviction which perhaps no man in the country 
but himself altogether repudiates. 


DONS. 


5 is said that a German traveller in this country once summed up 
the character of a deceased English academical dignitary in the 
words, “ Der Quintessenz des Donnismi.” The queer formation 
was probably unavoidable. Even the flexible powers of the High- 
Dutch tongue might fail to produce a compound which fully ex- 
pressed the idea conveyed by “der Donnismus.” It is hard to guess 
why we should have got hold of a Spanish title to express a type of 
character which most certainly is purely English. Or it may be 
that the breed, extinct elsewhere, survives only in England. The 
conditions of medizeval society must have been highly favourable to 
the development of Dons. A great Benedictine Abbot, in any 
time or place, must have had a strong tendency to grow into a Don. 
To be sure, some such Abbots had a way of going and living at 
Paris much in the manner of fashionable young gentlemen ; but a 
respectable, stay-at-home Lord Abbot, punctiliously discharging his 
official duties, and punctiliously exacting his official rights, must 
have been a Don on the most magnificent scale. We have no 
Benedictine Abbots left, but the type of character which Bene- 
dictine Abbeys produced still flourishes among us in all its fulness. 

The Don is a very curious animal. His peculiar attributes differ 
a good deal from those of any other of the various embodiments 
of pride and vanity. There is pride of birth, there is pride 
of wealth, there is personal haughtiness, there is mere per- 
sonal self-conceit, and there is the deference which old 
expects for itself, and which, within reasonable limits, all well- 
disposed people are ready to give to it. Now none of these, 
though some of them are very offensive, are exactly what we 
understand .by donnishness, A Don may easily combine any of 
them with his donnishness, but the donnishness itself is something 
different from any of them. It is essential to donnishness that the 
assumption of dignity should be on grounds rather official than 
personal, It is this which makes donnishness so amusing. One 
constantly laughs at a mere Don — one is seldom seriously offended 
with him. As soon as direct personal assumption is combined 
with it, it becomes a much more serious matter. It is also desirable 
that the im of the office whose ion gives birth to 
donnishness should be greatly overrated by its holder, and that 
there should be a certain degree of unconsciousness of the general 
opinion of the outer world. Donnishness, in short, is a weakness 
rather than a vice; it excites laughter rather than anger; it is quite 
compatible with the possession of many sterling virtues. Nothing 
hinders a Don from being thoroughly just, liberal, and kind- 
hearted. The only pity is that the virtues of a Don are generally 
known to com ively few. From most eyes they are commonly 
concealed by the impenetrable armour of donnishness. 

Donnishness, then, being official rather than personal self-sufficiency, 
May exist in official life of any sort. And no doubt donnishness 
of some kind does exist wherever there are such things as seniors 
and juniors, official superiors and official inferiors. A judge, 
a captain of a ship, a senior physician, may all be Dons if 
they please ; and so may the higher walks of any official hier- 
archy whatever. An old-standing Duke may be offensively proud 
of his rank, but his pride will take another form from donnish- 
ness, Yet it is quite possible that a newly-created Baron met put 
on something of the conscious seli-assumption of the Don. There 
wanes qntne Dons in all these walks of life, but they are gene- 
rally Dons of an im t and only half-developed kind. Men 
in ont sort of public life are thrown among men with whom they 
stand in no official relation, and on whom donnishness would be 
wasted, To get the full development of the Don, he must 
live wholly in a world of donnishness. There are Dons in all 
callings ; but the truest and most perfect Dons are to be found in 
the ecclesiastical order, and, above all, among the dignitaries of the 


Universitics, 
To give a Don full scope for his energies, he ought to live in a 


seen, is far more nearly the case with the clergy than with any 
other class of official or i men, and it reaches its fullest 
development among residents in the Universities. Hence, the 
genuine Don is to be looked for most abundantly among the clergy, 
and, above all, among academicai dignitaries. The priesthood is 
by law indelible ; it exists at all times and in all places ; it cannot be 


but the humblest curate thinks himself unworthy of his order 


@ priori that the mere putting on of such ornaments carried with it, 


course the 
temptation may easily be overcome by nat sense, or 
by sovee Bong the world; but surely it exists. It may be 
constantly neutralized by associating with people who do not stand 
in any sort of official relation ; but it must constantly occur to the 
dignitary at those moments when he is surrounded only by the in- 
ferior members of his own order. From a Dean, for instance, 
practising graceful condescension towards a Minor Canon, the 
“— very slight to the genuine Don of the academical world. 

e say the, academical world, because a University is, to those 
to whom University life is all in all, so thoroughly a world in itself. 
There is hardly any position of life in which a man can so thoroughly, 
if he chooses, shut himself up within the bounds of the place where 
he lives and the objects which form his daily business. We say, 
where he can do so if he pleases ; of course multitudes of academi- 
cal residents do nothing of the kind, but the opportunity and the 
temptation stand ready. Here, then, is the great field for the crea- 
tion of Dons. Nowhere are the distinctions of age and office so 
strongly drawn. Nowhere, therefore, is a man so strongly 
tempted to value himself upon age and office—in other words, 
to become a Don. The Fellow is tempted to make himself 
a Don to the Und duates, and the Head to make him- 
self a Don to the Fellows. In the case of the Fellows, 
indeed, there seems to have been a reaction against the absurd dis- 
tinctions which, twenty years back, a very young man 
from one who was three or four years younger still. > 
the great academical revolution which deposed the body of Heads 
from their supremacy may have done somewhat to make 
them understand that men whom the constitution makes their 
equals in point of authority may possibly be fit to be their equals 
socially. Neither form of donnishness is quite so rampant as it was 
some years back, but the breed of Dons 1s far too native a product 
of the soil ever to be altogether rooted up. A Head of a College 
must be a very extraordinary man if he resists the temptation to 
donnishness. And Heads of College are not —- extraor- 


monly elected because 
An old, resident Fellow lies under 
ible, into a still greater 


with the greatness of which he is the bearer. There is a conscious, 
one might say, a got-up dignity about every word, look, and action. 
His language is nicely chosen. It is inconsistent with his 


our mouth.” 
Ceecats tin sbenetts he would not be thought to know t of 
tobacco except as @ noxious and nameless weed; and so his 


uckily or 
of things and persons with which the rest 
of the world is familiar, but which are not thought to be great enough 
for him to know anything about them. In the old Hebdoma- 


dal times, the Heads literally never saw anybody each other. 
Each Head dined all the other Heads in turn ; and this was the full 
amount of their social intercourse, save that each Head honoured 


his own Tutors by an invitation to the divine banquet. This ex- 
treme state of things has geet A we still the man donnishly 
e 


societ: in which he never comes across his fellow-creatures except 
as official superiors, equals, or inferiors. This, it will be at once | 


has tempt ee Per- 
Perhaps he is elected be~ause he is 


sonal a 
good and can look after the college estates. Perhaps he is 


ost toa 
“unfair, 
loubtful 
e views 
licence 
ie | laid aside and taken up again, like official dignities of other sorts. 
| Add to this the fatal effects of a distinctive costume. The badges 
| of other callings are largely laid aside in common social intercourse ; 
super- he appears at your table without distinctive Waistcoat, 
UIGHT’s a bishop or dean appears in all the splendour of that 
relieve, marvellous dress which distinguishes the high-priest when out of 
have the temple. It needs either much natural daring or the hardihood 
3; and | of long familiarity, to exchange jokes with a man in a short apron 
e, and | and with a brilliant a of ae buckles. And we should a | 
ecency to say the least, a temptation to arrange the countenance and the 
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Ss of they are very ordinary men. ; 
| say nearly the same temptations to i 
ition Don than the Head. His dignity is less universally recognised, 
: of and it therefore stands in need of a more vigorous assertion on his 
om- own part. Even a very young Fellow will sometimes grow 
uths into an insufferable Don. But in this last case some degree of 
the — assumption will mingle with the official self-importance ; 
e is rather a prig than areal Don. Self-assumption towards a 
onty man’s equals in age and position is mere personal self-conceit; but 
zens true donnishness is the conscious and conscientious assertion of 
nost strictly official dignity. The true Don is pervaded with a sense of 
the his own greatness, not so much in himself, as because he holds a 
| to certain office. He arranges his dress, his demeanour, his language, 
ity, his very countenance, in such forms as seem to him best to agree 
all 
the 
of to call t ings Dy t same names as are used Dy Inferior men. te) 
try sure, an ill-chosen donnishness of diction may sometimes drive a man 
Mr. into the =e which he most earnestly wishes to avoid. For 
ay. instance, a once addressed an undergraduate who was — 
the in the quadrangle — “ I must request you to take that weed out 
be 
red very nity 
hat Another worthy, or the same, by solemnly remarking, “‘ There 
_nt is a very pleasant beverage which the college servants call ginger- 
nal beer,” laid himself open to the retort from a merrier companion, 
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elected directly because of his insignificance, to preserve the peace 
of a college divided between the claims of two really able men. At 
most, he is one of those discreet favourites of fortune who rise, step 
by step, by dint of a decorous solemnity and a cautious avoidance 
of extremes. He is, in short, a small man placed in what is really 
a small position, but which he is officially bound to look on as a 

t one. His business, therefore, is to make himself as great as 
possible. Perhaps he thinks it great to quarrel about some trifle 
with the very friends who elected him. Perhaps he thinks it dig- 
nified to become grand and distant towards other friends who, 
everywhere else, would be looked on as at least his equals. He is 
commonly courteous —it is only a few of the very worst class of 
Dons who are ever actually rude — but it is a stately courtesy, a 
magnificent, sometimes a rather awkward condescension, meant, no 
doubt, to be like the graceful behaviour of a king to his subjects. 
Alas, to our irreverent minds, the ponderous courtesy of a Don 
generally suggests the widely different image of an elephant dancing 
on a tight-rope. 

Donnishness, we have said, is quite consistent with many virtues. 
Tear off the Don’s buckram, thaw his ice, goad him out of his dig- 
nity, and he is almost always a respectable and honourable man at 
the bottom. He would not personally do an unjust or shabby thing 
for the world. He never sins but officially, and then he commonly 
sins through sheer ignorance of the commonest ways of the world. 
What then shall we do with our Dons, such worthy men, so 
thoroughly spoiled by their position? It is hard to say. There 
is indeed one remedy, which has occurred to more than one specu- 
lative mind. But it is a remedy so fearful that we can barely hint 
at it, and we would not for the world be thought to commit our- 
selves to it. Yet we cannot help recording the fact that some 
daring innovators have ventured to ask the question, “ Would not 
the Universities go on just as well without any Heads of Houses 
at all ?” 


HARBOUR DEFENCES. 


I hes was only last Saturday that we were obliged to acknowledge 

that, for the time, “the batting had beaten the bowling” in the 
great match between guns and plates of armour. The attack had 
been so completely baffled by the defence that the public seemed to 
regard the question as settled for evermore. Henceforth, fortifica- 
tions were to be in vain, and nothing was to prevent iron-clad 
vessels from entering any harbour in the world, unless, indeed, 
they were fairly shouldered out by the dead resistance of a ship of 
superior size standing in the way. We did not, indeed, acquiesce 
in this conclusion, but urged, as the real moral from the fight be- 
tween the Monitor and the Merrimac, that every possible endeavour 
should be made to produce guns throwing, if necessary, shot of 
1000 Ibs. weight, so as to restore the superiority of artillery over 
armour. This was on Saturday. On Tuesday the aspect of the 
aflair was once more entirely changed. The bowling had beaten 
the batting, and things stood as they had stood before the Monitor 
and the Merrimac were heard of. 

The fact is, that, during the last year, Sir William Armstrong has 
been constructing a gun intended, when rifled, to carry a bolt of 
300 Ibs., but no experiments have as yet been tried with it with re- 
ference to this object. On Tuesday morning, however, its powers 
were tested of projecting a spherical shot of one-half the above- 
mentioned weight, and the greatest interest and anxiety were felt by 
the numerous gentlemen assembled to witness the experiment, to 
see whether, at 200 yards, such a shot would penetrate the Warrior 
target or would rebound from it, as shot of still greater weight had 
rebounded from the sides of the Monitor, “ like hailstones off a tin 
roof.” The target consisted of solid wrought-iron plates, four-and- 
a-half inches thick, with a strong backing of teak and an inner 
casing of wrought iron, nearly an inch in thickness — thus exactly 
representing the sides of the Warrior, and being the strongest target 
that has hitherto been made the subject of experiment. 

The gun, which was placed on the ground in its rough state, 
before it had been proved or furbished up, and consequently 
was of a dingy yellow colour, looked of monstrous size; and as it 
rested on its platform in the mud under the drizzling rain, it put 
one forcibly in mind of the great Saurians in the gardens of the 
Crystal Palace. It had not been sighted, and the aim had to be 
taken by means of a theodolite: but this was at length accomplished. 
The gun was with 40 Ibs. of powder (of which more anon), 
the bugle sounded the warning to everyone to seek shelter from 
the chance of the gun bursting, and from splinters ; and at last the 
lanyard was pulled. The shot, which could be distinctly seen as it 
sprang through the air, struck the bull’s-eye, and every one rushed 
eagerly to the spot to learn theresult—none running quicker through 
the mud than the Dukes of Somerset and Cambridge. In a moment 
it was evident that a problem of extraordinary interest was solved. 
A large ragged round hole was visible where the bull’s-eye had been. 
The shot, indeed, had been smashed toatoms, and had not gone through 
the backing, but had torn and splintered it to such an extent that the 
naval men present declared that; with two or three such blows, 
the fate of any ship would be settled. The second shot was fired at 
the same spot, It struck a little on one side, but completed the 
destruction which the first shot had caused, tearing the timber still 
more to pieces, and rending up the inner iron casing which 
completed the defence, as if it had been torn paper. Without 
secing. the no one can imagine the extraordinary sight it 
presented. The mass of iron looked as if no power on earth could 
have perforated it ; and the idea of its impenetrability was not di- 


minished, but increased, by the numerous deep dints made in its 
surface by previous experiments with 68 lb. shot. But, massive as 
it was, it had been torn and twisted by the shot that had gone 
through it, and great cracks ran up from the hole, while within it 
the iron splinters had been buried deep in the wood, and actually 
the wooden splinters seemed in some places to have been dashed 
into the iron. Half an hour afterwards, the fragments within were 
still hot to the hand —a striking illustration of the transmutation 
of motion into heat. 

But though much had been done, more still remained to do, 
Without the ball going clean through the timber backing, there 
might still be hope for the ship. It was determined, therefore, to 
increase the charge of powder by 10 lbs. This was done, and 
two more shots were fired at a hitherto unshaken part of the target. 
Nothing could be more decisive than the result. In each case, the 
ball punched a clean round hole through the wrought-iron front, 
pierced the timber backing, and buried its fragments in some wood- 
work behind. So neatly did it do its work that, at a yard or two 
off, the edges of the hole seemed to be clean cut out; yet the 
timber at the back was not only penetrated but severely shaken, 
and the iron bolts were in several cases broken off by the concus- 
sion. In short, there was no doubt in the mind of any one who 
witnessed the experiment that ships clad in the strongest armour 
yet known could be destroyed at short ranges, by shot weighing no 
more than 150 lbs. 

The first question that naturally arose was, whether a gun of 
such enormous weight could be placed on board ship, and though 
some hesitation seemed to be felt in assenting to this on the part 
of one or two great authorities, no doubt at all seemed to be 
felt by the leading naval men who were present. Of course, it 
could not be put on board any ship not constructed expressly for 
the purpose ; but it seems plain enough that in future ships 
will only be constructed to three or four guns, though 
these will be of immense calibre, while the ships, though clad, of 
course, in iron, will perhaps be protected by offering the smallest 

ssible surface to the enemy rather than by defensive armour. There 
is, however, one invaluable advantage which armour still affords, and 
of which, in all probability, it will not be deprived. It is as yet 
entirely shell-proof; and on the enormous advantage which this 
gives we need not expatiate. In fact, with the great development 
in late years of the destructive power of shells, the boldest might 
have looked forward with horror to naval warfare, if these terrific 
missiles could not be kept out. There is some talk, indeed, of attach- 
ing shells to the rear of the shot, but at present no progress has been 
made in carrying out this speculation. Yet, harmless as they are 
against an ironside, we must do the shells the justice to say that the 
practice with them was as goodly a sight as a man need wish to 
see. After the roar of the gun came the stroke of the shell upon 
the target, with a rush of flame and a report scarcely less than that 
of the cannon itself; and then the two thick white lumps of smoke 
floated away in company over the sea. 

Our readers will naturally inquire how it was that while, in the 
late battle between the Monitor and the Merrimac, shot of 180 lbs. 
weight hopped off the armour like hailstones, at Shoeburyness balls 
of 30 lbs. less weight pierced the iron plates like paper. In the first 
place, there is reason to believe that the American bails were hollow, 
instead of solid. This is not indeed mentioned by any American 
authority, but is the conclusion drawn by practical men from the bore 
of their guns, as to which we are informed. But the main reason of 
the difference seems to be in the amount of powder used. It is pro- 
bable that the American balls were projected by not more than 12 
or 14 lbs. of powder, while, as we have mentioned, the gun fired on 
Tuesday was charged first with 40 and afterwards with solbs, And 
the decided conclusion come to by scientific men is that, for short- 
range practice, very far greater advantage is gained by increasing the 
initial velocity, which is due to the powder, than by increasing the 
weight of the ball. Accordingly, the engineers are now rather 
aiming at increasing the powder —in other words, the velocity —than 
at increasing the mass of the cannon-balil. This conclusion seems 
to have been only lately come to by the authorities, but the ex- 
periments of last Tuesday put an end to all practical doubt ona 
matter which was long since scientilically ascertained. In fact, 
at the end of the day, several shot were fired weighing 200 
Ibs. a-piece with 12 lbs. weight of powder; but while the balls 
weighing one quarter less, but fired with four times the amount of 
powder, had gone clean through the target, these huge balls scarcely 
defaced its surface with a dent an inch deep— not ceeper, in fact, 
than that which had been made by the shells. 

One of the grand disputes that still rage among the authorities is 
that between rifled guns and smooth bores. Without enter- 
ing into the depths of this controversy, those of our readers who 
have not studied the subject may care to have its outline briefly 
explained. The advocates of smooth bores, who have of late been 
in the ascendant, maintain that a spherical shot is necessarily 
smaller in proportion to the powder behind it than a long bolt of 
the same weight; and we need hardly say that the former is the 
shot appropriate to a smooth bore —the latter to a rifle. It will be 
evident to any one —to take an extreme case—that a tube holding a 
pencil would give room for far less powder at the back of the pencil 
and in immediate contact with it, than a tube holding a round ball 
of the same weight. Consequently, it is argued that the 
spherical ball must start with velocity, and, there- 
fore, possess the advantage of which we spoke just now over 
the bolt of the rifled gun ; and the truth of this has been amply 
confirmed by experiment. But, on the other side, it is affirmed that 
if the gun were rifled, and the bolt were made short and stumpy, 
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ide in its nearly the same amount of powder could be exploded in its rear, | larity and gentlemanly humour. We this is philosophy in 
jassive ag while the prevention of windage would more than compensate for | sport made science in earnest, but, after all, the cui suggests 
gone any deficiency of powder, and for the friction of the ball in sliding | itself. The ostensible object of _“ First Beginnings” is to teach 
within it through the grooves. To turn to another point, on which further | you how to know when you are going mad, or otherwise “ coming to 
| actually progress is expected, it has hitherto been ound nearly useless to | grief” in the brain. But the main intention evidently is to interest and 
1 dashed employ very large quantities of powder, because the ball is gone | amuse, and we therefore wish the writer would exercise his talents on 
thin were ore the whole of the powder has caught fire. There is now, | a less painful subject. No doubt short cuts to knowledge are popular. 
mutation however, some hope of a species of powder being invented which | Young people are beguiled into acquiring facts, and tricked into an 
would ignite with much greater rapidity ; but there is the difficulty | acquaintance with science. Hard work to strengthen the intellect 
1 to do, in this case, which prevents the use of gun-cotton and_other fulait- exercise the memory is out of fashion save when a 
ng, there nating materials, that, if the explosion be too rapid, then, before the | course of cramming is n for the attainment of a special 
efore, to vis inerlia of the ball is overcome, the gas will have its way, and | object. We doubt, however, whether average men and women will 
one, and may burst the gun in its hurry. There must be time for the ball | be either the better or the wiser for a vague smattering of anatomical 
e target. to begin moving before the whole of the explosion is completed. science or a superficial acquaintance with the obscurer forms of 
ase, the Another point on which there is great difference of opinion is | disease. The horrors of the dissecting room — the repulsive details 
on front, whether it is best to aim at penetrating the sides of iron-clad ships, | of the various maladies to which flesh is heir — these have a deep, 
e wood. or at smashing and dislodging their plates, so as, in Wolsey's | and even solemn, interest to the earnest student. But the mass of 
or two words, to “leave them naked to their enemies,” in the shape | mankind cannot be earnest students. Their hands are full. They 
yet the of shells. It might be more damaging to a ship to have | cannot afford the time to drink deep of science, but must ip and 
shaken, two or three large shells exploding inside than to be penetrated | pass on. Horrible and repulsive details interest them indeed, but 
concus- by solid shot, which would be of little avail unless they struck at, | interest them because they are horrible and repulsive, just as an 
me who or below, the water line ; and even in that case it might be found | execution, or any other painful spectacle, possesses a fascination for 
armour possible to plug the hole. On the other hand, even if some of the | men who have little else to interest or amuse them. 
hing no plates had been knocked away, it would require extraordinary skill, | ‘There are some persons, indeed, who think it a wholesome thing 
and smooth water too, to hit precisely that small exposed portion | to sup full of horrors, There are parents who think it a duty to 
gun of of the enemy's ship; and if it were divided into compartments, | put their children in the way of witnessing painful or distressing 
| though even the bursting of the largest shells might do no ruinous damage. | spectacles. In a tale by Mrs. Sherwood, a pious father, without a 
t Those who take the side of the shells would fire very large shot | word of previous warning, conducts his young people across a 
1 to be with comparatively small charges, so as to give as broad a blow as | solitary moor to a wild and desolate spot where the children 
ourse, it possible, and thus start the bolts and rivets. Those who are on become sensible of a dreadful odour. This is as accounted 
ssly for the side of penetration care little for the size of the ball com- | for by the spectacle of a gibbet from which hangs in chains the 
e ships pared with its velocity. For our part, if we may venture to hold | body of a murderer in a state of decomposition. Of course the 
though an opinion on such a point, we should think that the sharpest blow | judicious parent “improves” the occasion, by cautioning his ter- 
clad, of would, upon the whole, be the most likely to injure the enemy; | rified children that, unless they curb their evil passions, they will 
smallest and this, as we have already shown, is given by velocity rather than | each and all of them attain to the “bad eminence” of the ghastly 
There mass. figure swinging in the air above them. We recollect a young 
rds, and It is, perhaps, rather mortifying to be thrown back to these old | lad being introduced, though from a different motive, to the 
Sas yet controversies instead of expatiating, as Mr. Gregory did in the | arcana of a surgical museum. It was intended, partly as a 
ich this debate on this subject, upon the mighty results that seemed likely | holiday treat, partly to familiarize him with some of the 
opment to flow from the invulnerability of men of war. Had it turned out | more painful phases of human experi The museum was 
t might that they could not be touched, not only would our fortifications, | a remarkable one. [Besides the usual coloured drawings of 
terrific and indeed all marine fortifications, have come to an end, but our | curious cases in surgery, and the array of glass bottles with 
attach- pain’ North America, and at Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, might | preparations floating in spirits, there was a collection of objects 
as been ave been essentially changed. But these fears are over now. | perfectly unique of its kind, forming a tangible record of a brutal 
hey are We have no hesitation in saying that every one who witnessed the | murder committed in the neighbourhood. ere was the skeleton 
hat the experiments of last Tuesday with the 150 Ib. shot felt the conclu- | of the murderer, a plaster of Paris cast of his countenance taken 
wish to sion to be irresistible that, whether on a fort or on a cupola vessel, | after execution, the fractured skull of the woman whom he 
Il upon the gun would hold its own against any armour-plated vessel that | murdered, and the rope with which he was hung. Finally, there 
an that should venture near it. But the question of the relative value of | was a full account of the trial neatly bound up in the skin of the mur- 
smoke forts, as compared with iron-clad ships and rams, for the defence of | derer! The effect of this holiday treat on the mind of an unsophis- 
harbours, is by no means absolutely settled. There is great doubt | ticated lad was not quite what was anticipated — nights of horror, 
in the whether guns of very much larger calibre can be made ; and this dreams of agony, and days spent in dreadful anticipation of them. 
80 lbs. 300 pounder would itself probably be useless at five, perhaps at | So much for a well-meant attempt to brace and strengthen the 
ss balls jour hundred yards, Should this prove so, the proposed forts | nerves and impart an insight into the marvels of “the we 
he first at Spithead could not injure an enemy’s ship if it amused itself by | live in.” 
hollow, shelling the dockyards at from three to four miles off ; but they could | “First Beginnings” is written, as we have said, for an object. It is 
nerican prevent its passing up the channel to anearer range. At Plymouth, | ostensibly intended to enable you to ascertain, with a comfortable 
he bore the forts would 1 an enemy's ship away from any practicable | degree of certainty, when your brain is softening, or apoplexy is 
ason of range for shells. We will, however, be prudent enough to defer | imminent. There is much more madness in the world, we are told, 
is pro- prophesying till a few more data have been ascertained ; and will | than anybody is aware of. This we can quite believe, but we confess 
han 12 content ourselves meanwhile with hoping for the fulfilment of a pre- | we were not aware that “it is said” Bishop Butler struggled all his 
red oa diction solemnly made to us by a workman who was sheltered with | life against a secret tendency to madness. Retaining an old- 
. And us in one of the casemates. “ Sir,” said he, “them guns, as a matter | fashioned respect for Butler, we should be glad to be more clearly 
short» of course, must bring on the Millennium. Why don't ye see, if a | informed by whom “it is said” that he waged this terrible warfare. 
ing the man know that if he came against me, I should smash him, why, as | There is an old story that the Bishop, in conversation with his 
ng the a matter of course, he'd keep the peace, and then that'll be the | chaplain, once speculated whether nations, like persons, might not 
rather um !" on occasions go insane in a body. But we presume this does not 
=the prove that the Bishop only just escaped in his own person a danger 
onan which he thought be saw hanging over a whole people. 
ne exe SURGICAL SCIENCE FOR THE MILLION. Suicidal tendencies are then treated with an easy flow of humour. 
tona ‘ Only we think the story of Voltaire and his “lavement” rather 
1 fact, R. JOHN BROWN tells a story in Hore Subsecive about | more suitable for a lecture at Guy's or Bartholomew's than for the 
* 200 Opie the painter. An inquisitive visitor asked him, “ Pray, pages of a magazine intended to lie on the drawing-room table. 
balls Sir, how do you mix your colours?” “ With brains, Sir!” was e anecdotes that follow are various in style— alarming, dis- 
aad the gruff rejoinder. One would imagine that Mr. Thackeray’s suc- | couraging, curious, entertaining, scientific. A gentleman out shooting 
arcely cessor in the management of the Cornhill had taken Opie’s reply in | is suddenly seized with the “dreadful symptom” of double vision. 
" its literal sense, and, in selecting ingredients for the composition | He sees eight dogs when only four are present. Discovering that 
of the April number, had thrown in an abundant supply of | he labours under delusion, he mounts his horse and rides home — 
ties #6 “ Brains, Sir!” There is not only “ The Brain and its Use,” but there | which we should have thought the best thing he could do—but 
anaes is “ First Beginnings,” also dealing with that organ. “The Brain | “he had not been long there before he was attacked with apoplexy 
vehe and its Use” is written in a thoughtful spirit by one who is | anddied.” This is rather disheartening, for a the writer explains 
sriefly master of his subject. We have not a word to say against it. | that he ought to have been “ treated in the field,” it is not very easy 
pes But why should another essay, very similar in 9 though not in | to understand how and by whom. Another unfortunate man com- 
sarily tone, run in couples with it in the same number? Nor is this all. | plains of a feeling in both hands “as if the skin were covered with 
olt of Other articles suggestive of the surgeon or the apothecary figure in | minute and irritating particles of dust.” He perpetually washes his 
ihe the same bill of fare. We have a treatise on “ Firedamp and its | hands to remove the imaginary annoyance, but in due time is also at- 
‘ll be Victims,” a sketch of “ The Inner Life of a Hospital,” and a discourse | tacked with apoplexy and also dies. Another thinks his stockings are 
ling a upon “Growing Old.” In fact, half the magazine presents a depressing | full of dirt and stones, and is presently seized with ysis. Further 
nell aspect. Not that we find fault with the —- of the artic'es | indications of coming trouble are communicated’ One man takes 
i ball en separately —some of them are really excellent. It is the | to purchasing bad pictures. Another makes what the writer terms 
or lugubrious tout ensemble of the table of contents of which we com- | “laughable blunders"—e.g., he calls a pudding a pie. Some 
, ee the intention is to show a tribute of respect to | cannot remember the names of friends, the day of the week, or 


ckeray on his retiring from the management. But the 
funeral attire, ~~ conspicuous enough, is little more than an 
outer garment. Fer example, “ First Beginnings,” rich in grim 


number of the day of the month; some forget to keep their ap- 
pointments ; some mislay their ged others leave their letters 
unfinished. A slight thickness of utterance, an eyebrow a little 


anecdotes and unpleasant suggestions, exhibits traces of easy jocu- 


awry, a queer expression about the mouth, are some among many 
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| 
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premonitory signs of mischief brewing, These particulars may 
possibly be useful at some time or other to some EE or 
other. But, on the other hand, is there no ger of 
their doing more harm than good in a much larger number 
of cases? Nervous ladies and gentlemen read the graphic de- 
lineations in the Cornhill, and exclaim, in agony of mind, “ Those 
are precisely my symptoms!” Notions are put into their head 
which otherwise never could have got there. Attention is mor- 
bidly concentrated on particular organs. The smallest irregularity, 
the faintest sensation out of the common, plunges the patient in 
found dejection, or tortures him with the anguish of secret anxiety. 
t is not a stray magazine article, however, that can do much harm 
— it is the system of plying the public with highly seasoned fare, 
medical or surgical, which we question the advantage and 
doubt the propriety. 

e oms of impending apoplexy. But taken by itself, without 
the general of health, the sensation might 
simply indicate disordered digestion, or a tendency to chilblains. A 
mania for purchasing bad pictures is at least as prevalent as a mania 
for purchasing ones. Blunders in conversation, or even in 
public speaking, are not uncommon. An M.P. accidentally alludes 
to the Premier as “ the noble Viscount the member for Palmerston.” 
A laugh is sure to follow. But the Sergeant-at-Arms does not 
immediately send a telegraphic message for Dr. Conolly. Absence 
of mind is a commoninfirmity, La Bruyére describes a man playing 
dice, who asked for a glass of wine, and on receiving it flung the 
wine on the table, put the dice-box to his lips, and almost swallowed 
the dice before he discovered his mistake. But for all that the man was 
not mad. To forget appointments, especially those of an unpleasant 
nature, is a weakness exceedingly common. To mislay papers, espe- 
cially when the papers are unpaid bills, is not an unusual infirmity. 
To omit to answer a letter is sometimes rude, but often convenient 
when an awkward favour is solicited. In short, if the instructions in 
the Cornhill are literally interpreted—and it must be often difficult for 
unprofessional minds to draw aline of accurate discrimination—a man 
whose temperament is a trifle nervous, and whgse memory is either 
none of the best, or overtasked, can scarce passa day without laying 
himself open to ugly suspicions, and bringing himself unexpec- 
tedly within reach of the surgeon’s lancet, or the /asso of the smooth- 
spoken proprietor of the Hermitage, “licensed to receive twenty 
male and twenty female patients.” A casual stutter, an ill-consi- 
dered wink of the eye, an unsymmetrical quiver of the upper lip, 
will be enough to render the wretched man an object of lively, 
but unpleasant, interest to his family and friends. His wife’s near 
relations drop in quite accidentally twice a-day, and an ill-looking 
fellow — ostensibly hired to assist the butler, but in reality a loan 
from the Hermitage — is perpetually skulking about the front hall, 
or stumbling over the boots in “ master’s” dressing-room. Kind 
friends endeavour to keep the suspected lunatic in good temper by 
continually smiling in his face, and assenting to everything he says. 
Domestic servants fawn upon him in the sitting-room with offen- 
sive humility, but are heard laughing noisily over “master’s” 
oddity of manner the moment they are outside the door. Trades- 
men eye him with peculiar significance, and the very housedog 
appears to take the alarm, and declines, with evident regret, but 

firmness of manner, to continue on the same familiar 
ooting as of yore. Razors are nowhere to be found, and the bed- 
room window becomes suddenly incapable of opening more than 
three inches and a half. In short the poor man will speedily re- 
alize the fact that a suspicion of madness either finds a man mad 
or makes him so. 

In all cases of nt change of manner or newly-developed 
eccentricity, it is well to bear in mind that men whose way of life 
may seem monotonous enough, and running in a common groove, 
have oftentimes their secret cares and unrevealed anxieties. Pecu- 

iary difficulties or family troubles may cloud a man’s brow, and 
caer him absent and distracted—in short, eccentric. But to 
an error as that committed 


surgeon of the regiment!” 
the officer was himself again, 
Returning to the Cornhill we would ask, with the deference 


surgeen came, and in five minutes 


befitting laymen, whether that d of eccentricity of manner 
which denotes i cerebral mischief is not ordinarily accom- 
panied by a condition of health impaired or disturbed? We allude 


not to inroad of so much as to the 
approach o plectic or lytic seizures, the monitory s 
toms of which are described with such painful eg by the 
writer in the Cornhill. Such symptoms, we submit, would not 
stand alone—the general health would be more or less affeeted. 
The whole conclusion of the matter is simply this—when you 
feel out of sorts and the domestic medicine chest fails to minister 
relief, call in the doctor. 


THE FINANCIAL DUEL. 


HE Parliamentary of arms of Monday night was per- 
haps not very gratifying to Mr. Gladstone in many points of 
view ; but he must have been recompensed for much that he dis- 
liked, by the truly Homeric character of the tncounter. To a man 
of his accomplished mind, there must have been a positive pleasure 
in being classically knocked down. It was quite a battle after the 
antique. The standing armies of modern warfare were not brought 
upon the field. The bulk of the two contending hosts were re- 
strained within their respective camps, forbidden to fight, though 
eager for the fray. The day was to be decided by single combat 
between the chief who possessed, and the chief who panted to regain, 
the ensnaring Helen of Downing Street. They fought, “all pale 
with rage” in true Homeric style, and with full heroic allowance of 
mutual abuse. The only thing needed to complete the high epic 
character of the scene was some Aphrodite to sweep down 
from Olympus, and carry off the beauteous but discomfited Paris 
to the bower of his stolen bride. But that particular deity is one 
of whom, in any form, it is difficult to find a Parliamentary repre- 
sentative. Mr. Bass, rising amid the froth and foam of a bottled- 
beer grievance, may perhaps be compared to Venus Anadyomene, 
without too violent a metaphor; but he was the nearest approach 
to the rescuing Goddess of Beauty that the House of Commons, 
on that occasion, could produce. 

The attack owed some of its brilliancy and much of its success 
to the fact of its being a surprise. Mr. Gladstone had no reason to 
complain on that account, for he might reasonably be supposed, so 
soon after the previous Thursday’s Budget, to be in a condition to 
defend his financial policy. But the onset evidently found him, as.it 
found the rest of the House, unprepared. And yet he might have 
foreseen it without any great effort of that distinguished prescience 
which he applies so successfully to the probable disturbances of 
each financial year, It was almost impossible not to suspect a feint 
in the preternatural silence and complaisance which followed the 
statement of the Budget four days before. There has seldom been a 
Budget so inviting of attack. To any one who knew his usual 
style of speaking, Mr. Gladstone’s manner confessed the unsatis- 

ctory character of its contents. There was none of the warm 
and gaily-coloured eloquence with which he ordinarily has the 
power to freshen even the most arid details. The whole tone was sub- 
dued, disheartened, listless. It was rather the manner of a school- 
boy found out of bounds, or a pet dog caught sheep-hunting, than 
the haughty and combative self-confidence with which, on former 
oceasions, it was his wont to throw down the most obvious fallacies 
as gage of defiance to his opponents to expose him, if they could, 
It was evident that, as he aoe he was haunted by the recollection 
of the despised warnings he was justifying, and the confident calcu- 
lations whose failure he was one by one recording. It was im- 
onsen that any Opposition, much less an Opposition that 

ated him with a bitter and peculiar hatred, could neglect 
such a chance. But he does not ap to have augured 
any impending change of tactics from the unnatural quietness 
of Thursday night; so that the sudden  cannonade of 
Monday took him entirely unawares. When it did come, it was 
a severer battering than he has been exposed to for many a long 
year. It was in Mr. Disraeli’s most ferocious, and therefore in his 
best style. His calmer arguments are generally disfigured by inordi- 
nate repetition. It is only now and then that an oasis of epigram 
relieves the long tedious desert of reiteration. But when an opponent 
has really laid himself open, and there is a fair opportunity for a bitter 
philippic, he has no equal in the House. On Monday the peculiar 
talent and the peculiar subject-matter were admirably suited. The 
raw material was excellent and abundant, and it was worked-up in 
first-rate style. In subjects for invective there was an embarrass- 
ment of wealth. The results upon finance of Mr. Gladstone’s fre- 
quent deficits and visionary calculations, the results upon Reform of 
Lord Russell's “crafty and catching device,” and the effrontery 
with which the extreme Reformers had condoned the failure of 
Reform in consideration of a liberal commercial donative, formed 
an accumulation of materials for a philippic such as few orators 
have enjoyed. 

Mr. Disraeli’s followers cheered, as they always do, with a 
vigour of lungs which showed that the epithet “‘ consumptive,” which 
has been sometimes applied to the Tory Press, can by no be 
applied to the Tory Party. The Ministerial phalanx did not 
exactly join in the chorus ; but an Englishman’s natural relish for a 
scolding-match was evidently not disturbed in their case by 4 
vehement solicitude for the feelings of their heroic financier. 
has applied the whip so freely to them in more than one repulsive 
division, that they bore his excoriation with great philosophy. did 
not exhibit the same equanimity under it as those who sat behind 
him. It is a real misfortune for a man who has a predilection for 
eccentric finance to be so singularly thin-skinned. If Mr. Disraeli 
had sought to turn the same battery upon Lord Palmerston, the 
attempt would only have recoiled upon himself. His volley of 
sarcasms would have rattled as harmlessly the veteran poli 
tician’s indurated susceptibilities as the balls of the Monitor upon 
the sides of the Merrmac. But Mr. Gladstone is anything but 
iron-cased. Every shot obviously tells. As the attack goes on, his 
colour grows whiter and whiter, his eyes flash and his lips curl, 
and his whole expression alters with the nervous tension of the 
muscles of his face. He keeps himself still with difficulty, and if a 
chance offers, he interrupts with some sharp and ——- contra- 
diction. On Monday night, his consciousness of the weak points of his 
finance wrought up his sensitiveness to its highest point, and he was 
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: by the friends of the officer who, unfortunately, put his jaw out in a 
ej ; sudden fit of laughter. When the jaw is dislocated, speech becomes 
; = impossible. senernay: all that the officer could do was to sit 
with open mouth, shaking his head and gesticulating vehemently. 
His astonished friends, after eagerly questioning him and eliciting 
no intelligible answer, concluded he had suddenly lost his wits, 
and felt it their painful duty to remove him to a lunatic asylum. 
: Thither the poor officer, notwithstanding his frantic gesticulations, 
Sa was speedily conveyed. Preparations were made to put on a strait 
: waistcoat and shave his head. Luckily, however, the patient con- 
> trived to get hold of a pencil, and wrote on a card, “ Send for the 
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consequently, when Mr. Disraeli’s speech was finished, in the worst 
= ible frame of mind for delivering an effective answer. Perhaps 
it was some feeling of this, and a desire for time to collect a 
sufficient ine of sarcasms for his reply, that induced him to 
allow Mr. Bass to speak before he himself rose. The interruption 
was decidedly favourable to him. The momentum of the missiles 
which had just been delivered with such hearty goodwill was con- 
liderably deadened by the sudden interposition of a vat-full of pale ale 
details. From adding up the millions of deficit to counting up the 
pence on a brewer’s licence, and back to the deficit again, were 
mental transitions too sharp and violent for the House to perform 
with ease. The interval should also have given Mr. Gladstone time 
to recover his thoughts and soothe his agitated spirit. But in this 
last object it wholly failed. When he did rise, his wonted power 
of reply seemed to have deserted him. Mr. Disraeli had left many 
weak points that mi have been assailed; or Mr. Gladstone 
might betaken himself to one of those vague and eloquent 
self-laudations to which he has so often recurred in extremity 
before. But fury, while it selected his weapons, had deprived 
him of all discretion in wielding them. He hit about him wildly, 
like an infuriated rustic fighting with a professional. He attempted 
little in the way of direct defence, but relied mainly upon the te 
. Many of his topics of retort would have been telling and appo- 
site ten or fifteen years ago ; but employed in defending the finance 
of to-day, they rather proclaimed a deficiency of ammunition. There 
was another unfailing evidence that, even in his own estimation, 
Mr. Gladstone was hard Whenever he displays a vigour 
more than usually athletic in belabouring the oak box before which 
he — it always betrays a consciousness that his arguments 
stand in need of an artificial emphasis. It is a painful performance for 
a spectator to watch. No doubt the wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb, and the Gothic steel knobs are softened to the gesticulating 
Minister. But any one of less heroic mould would wince at the 
blows which he voluntarily inflicts upon himself. They must have 
suggested to Mr. Disraeli feelings of acute thankfulness that the 
Transatlantic mode of settling political differences in Congress has 
not penetrated to England. , 
For practical purposes, the action did not extend beyond the sin- 
gle combat of the two embittered chieftains. Onc of the most 
curious features of the debate was the weak Mr. Gladstone 
received from his own friends. They cheered him faintly when he 
sat down; and not one of them rose to support him afterwards. 
The assailants were numerous enough ; but the conflict died out 
from pure want of defenders. From which fact Mr. Gladstone may 
draw the salutary moral, that though a Minister, by exerting enor- 
mous pressure, may secure a majority for his own personal pique or 
crotchet, the violence is never forgotten nor forgiven. 


HOLLAND. 


Moe Englishmen, we suspect, would be amazed if a traveller 
told them that he had reached Holland without crossing the 
sea. And most of the few who, from local knowledge, are aware 
that there is a Holland within our own island, have probably some 
dreamy notion that the English Holland somehow got its name 
from the much more famous Dutch Holland. Yet there is no 
reason to suppose that either district derives its name from the 
other, or that the name is more ancient on the continent than it is 
in the island. The two Hollands have manifest points of likeness, 
and it is from the points in which they are like one another that 
they both derive their name. We know not whether deeper 
Teutonic scholars would shake their heads, but we have always 
thought that the first syllable of Holland was cognate with “ hole” 
and “ hollow,” and that the name in both cases was just analogous 
to Netherlands, Pays-Bas, and Low Countries. Anyhow, there is 
a Holland in England just as there is a Cornwall in France. That 
the English Cornwall is more famous, and the English Holland 
less famous, than its Continental namesake, is probably owing to the 
accident that Cornwall forms a distinct county while Holland does 
not. But there is no sort of reason to suppose that the name of 
Holland, as applied to the district which contains Boston and 
Spalding, is a whit less ancient and independent than the same 
name as applied to the district which contains the Hague and 


am. 

English Holland, then — Hollandia Cismarina —is the southern 
division of the great county of Lincoln, which, in some respects, 
has an administrative independence of its own. That Holland did not 
become a distinct shire, while the much smaller district of Rutland 
did, is one of those curious anomalies which we must leave to pro- 
fessed topographical antiquaries to explain, Like the other Holland, 
it is very flat and low, lying below high-water mark, and being de- 
fended against the sea only by artificial mounds or dykes. It is, of 
course, merely a part of that great fen region which includes also a 
part of Northamptonshire. e say in a less degree, because the 
country round Peterborough, though it seems very flat to a Welsh- 
man or a West-Saxon, must be quite hilly in the eyes of a genuine 
Hollander. There are palpable ascents and descents in the roads, 
and the eye tells you, without measurement, that some points are 
unmistakeably higher and lower than others. St are some- 
_ ames tempted to think that the Soke of Pet —the pecu- 
liar jurisdiction so called — got its name by a happy pun upon the 
nature of the country. Yet, in the eyes of the Abbot of Crowland, 
the Abbot of P must always have stood forth as a living 


If there are ups and downs in it, are so slight as to be invisible 
to the naked and to make no di at all in the progress of 
@ carri ou on and on along a causeway with drains on 
und on each side divided from one 
another by other drains. This, indeed, may also be done in a large 

of Somersetshire and in a small district of Monmouthshire. 
flat land, the causeways, the drains—under their West-Saxon 
name of rhines — are common to the two sides of the island. But 
there is a wide difference between Sedgemoor and Holland. The 

which stand on in Sedgemoor may be as low as the 
of Helland, bat thee ia you are never out 
of sight of something which, to a Hollander, would be as Alps or 
Andes. In Holland, however, you are like Cora’s i in 
Macaulay’s Lay, who 
Overlook 

The never-ending fen. 
No Mendips or Quantocks, no mountains of Machen or Caerphilly, 
bound your vision. You look out on the flat as far as the curve of 
the earth’s surface will let you. The dead level is not broken by 
any of the insular hills which break the uniformity of the flats in 
Somersetshire and Gloucestershire. If King Harry had taken it 
into his head to hang my Lord of Crowland instead of my Lord of 
Glastonbury, he could not have found any spot where he could 
have been hanged in the sight of all Holland, as Abbot Whiting was 
hanged on his own Tor in the sight of all Somersetshire. We hope, 
by the way, as we follow Mr. Froude, that we are right in saying that 
Abbot Whiting was hanged on the Tor itself, but the exact spot is 
disputed local antiquaries. But this very absence of anything 
better than a dead flat has a tendency to make Holland something 
very different from Sedgemoor. Somersetshire has its low countries, 
which make sarcastic novelists mock at it by the name of Swamp- 
shire, but as it also has its higher lands, swamps themselves 
are very thinly inhabited. The towns and villages lie mainly on 
the lower ridges of the hills; the moor lies almost without any 
indwellers, between two lines of thickly inhabited — But in 
Holland there is no such choice. If you are to live in Holland at 
all, you must live down in the flats which are all that Holland gives 
you to live in. Undoubtedly the towns and villages, even in 

olland, are built upon spots whieh are somewhat higher than the 
rest — which, when the surrounding land was all sea, were 
low islands just above high water. Still they are in the flat itself, 
raised above it by an elevation which is almost invisible, and which 
the causeways on which they are approached reduce, as far as the 
traveller is concerned, to no elevation at all. The results of this 
difference are very im t. A Somersetshire moor is almost 
uninhabited by man— it is the mere dwelling-place of cows whose 
owners dwell on the insular hills or on the slopes of the great 
ridges. Therefore, though much good milk and butter is got out 
of it, its general look is somewhat desolate and barbarous. But as 
the Hollanders live in the flat, as their towns i 
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of all. One begins to believe the 
Guthlac, found the land by 


cou 
in peace in his hermitage. The Abbey Church is in that state 
half ruin, — which is more unsatisfactory than 
i i wn is as desolate-looking as an English 
The famous triangular bridge stands in the middle 
i of water flowing under its 
place when we last saw it 


is only apparent. The land is rich — at least it may be made so by 
process. The natural surface is a light peat, 
ig down till they rea: * turnin, th 
make an artificial soll which well salts their 
that either of a well-preserved building or of an utter ruin, the 


antiquary will seon find that the —c of Earl 
affords him abundant materials for study. We need hardly say that 


: island in the swamp was seized on, 
from its , as the site of a great abbey, each 
became a centre of civilisation to its own neighbourhood. Two of 
these monasteries, and Ely, 


example of the high and dry school. Holland itself is a dead flat. 
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poli- est cat! 3 but some have utterly perished, and some, like 
» Thorney and Crowland, remain in a patched and mutilated state. 
; but And almost more remarkable than these great minsters is the won- 
> he derful series of noble parish churches both in Holland itself and in 
curl, the rest of the fen country. One hardly knows whether their 
the extraordinary splendour i to be attributed to the wenlth of the 
an abbeys on which most of them were dependent, or whether the ine 
~ habitants deliberately sat down to enrich their country with the 
_ only sort of ornament of which it was capable. Both_m Holland 
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and in the Marshland of Norfolk the traveller is equally struck by 
the vast size of the churches, by their admirable workmanship, and 
by the variety of style which shows that the church-building passion 
in this district lasted without abatement through several centuries. 
The utter lack of stone seems to have been no obstacle. In 
Norfolk —Norfolk, we mean, east of the Ouse —the lack of 
stone and the abundance of flint produced the remarkable flint 
architecture of that country. In Holland and Marshland there was 
not even the substitute of flint to fall back upon. Stone was 
therefore brought by river navigation from the now disused quarries 
of Barnack, in Northamptonshire, and these splendid buildings rose 
out of the foreign material. They show, however, in their con- 
dition many witnesses of the nature of the soil on which they 
were reared. The treacherous soil of Holland was ill-adapted to 
supply them with firm foundations ; their statcly towers and spires 
lean some one way and some another ; few churches have all their 
pillars quite perpendicular ; and cracks and settlements are more com- 
mon and more fearful-looking than in other parts of the country. 
The result of all this has been seen in many repairs and rebuildings 
of all ages ; and, according to the antiquaries of the country, the 
local builders were in the constant habit of using up old materials 
in a way which is sometimes perplexing to inquirers whose ex- 
perience is derived from the buildings of other parts of England. 
We need hardly say that Holland is a land of water. But for 
artificial defences, it would, like its Continental namesake, be a land 
of nothing else. Dykes alone keep out the sea; dykes alone keep 
the rivers within their banks ; and on a slight provocation a meadow 
becomes a navigable lake, with the trees and the gates peeping above 
the water. A midland county river is everywhere a very different 
object from the clear, dashing, pebbly streams of Wales and Devon- 
shire ; and the system of rivers which empty themselves into the 
Wash exhibit, in the lower part of their course, the midland county 
type in its most extreme s To be sure, in this district, the 
itference between a river and a canal is not very accurately drawn. 
We believe that not one of these rivers enters the sea by its ori- 
a mouth. How many times each has changed its course, or has 
ad its course changed for it, was fully explained by Professor 
Babington at the meeting of the Archeological 
Institute. But we cannot profess to carry in our heads the exact 
number of metamorphoses which have been undergone by the Ouse, 
the Nene, and the Welland. It is enough to say that the muddy 
current of the last-named stream runs through the streets of 
Spalding, the largest town of South Holland; and, lined as it is by 
houses on each side, it adds not a little to the likeness which the 
Holland of Lincolnshire bears in so many respects to the more 
illustrious Holland beyond the sea. 


A STEEPLECHASE. 


FPGERR are few sights pleasanter than a steeplechase on a fine 
spring day; and, on the other hand, one can hardly conceive 
a more miserable spectacle than that of jockeys, trainers, and makers 
of books, pursuing their business amid scuds of sleet and snow, and 
a bitter north-east wind. If possible, we would choose for the time 
of a steeplechase one of those genial days when April anticipates 
May or June, rather than a specimen of that other and too common 
variety of its weather which recalls our worst memories of February 
or March, The scene of a steeplechase is almost necessarily suitable 
for displaying to perfection the beauties of thecapricious English spring. 
The meeting will, of course, be held in a good hunting country, whose 
em fields, and perhaps trees, give the prevailing character to the 

dscape. A variety of gentle undulations is far preferable to a 
flat country, both as teat a the essentials and the accessories of the 
sport. A suitable course will probably have to be sought at some 
distance from the town which affords accommodation to the sports- 
men, and thus the approach to the scene of action will ensure to the 
visitor who desires it the pleasure of a country walk in spring. The 
course is in one part similar to that on which “ flat races” are ordi- 
narily run, but the other and greater part of it is merely marked by 
flags set up in the fields, A stand is erected so as to com- 
mand a view of one or two of what we may call the natural leaps 
over the fences raised for farming purposes; and the arti- 
ficial leaps, it need not be said, are specially contrived for 
the gratification of those spectators who have paid their money. 
A good position on stand or carriage is always worth what it costs, 
but still everybody on the ground, whether poor or rich, can get a 
tolerable view without those desperate struggles to gain and keep a 
place which are called for at the great races. The local, and, as we 
may say, neighbourly character of these oe gives them a 
peneies charm, The favourite is not a great unknown which has 

n shrouded throughout its preparation from every unprivileged 
eye. On the contrary, it is famous through the country as the 
foremost performer in many a good run ; and the young squire who 
is to ride it is also celebrated among servants and dependents, who 


consider him as, in his way, as great a rider as the most ac- 


complished pilot of the Epsom or Newmarket turf. It 
must be allowed too that a steeple chase has the advan- 
tage over a flat race in some other points, which to the ordi- 

observer are not devoid of interest. In the first place, it may 
be said that the beauties of the thorough-bred racehorse are not 
completely appreciable except by a practised eye ; but every one, 
whether town or country bred, can and must admire the combina- 
tion of strength and grace which marks the weight-carrying hunter. 
And further, this ity of the horses for carrying weight gives to 
the races in which they run a far wider interest in one respect than 
helongs to Derby or St. Leger. The number of Englishmen who 


could ride, if they rode at all, at eleven or twelve stone, is a very 
large proportion of the whole nation, and therefore the looker-on 
at a steeple-chase sees a thing done which, if he thinks as favourably 
of himself as most men do think, he may conceive as being within a 
possible development of his own =. But if a man’s weight 
reaches or exceeds eleven stone he cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination fancy himself capable of riding in one of the world- 
famed three-year-old contests. Hence many observers, who feel only 
an outside interest in the great races, look upon a steeplechase as 
the exercise of a faculty in which they flatter themselves they are 
not deficient, although circumstances may have prevented its 
display. And not only are many owners of horses within the 
weight carried in a steeplechase, but further, they find themselves 
within that weight without having to undergo that painful punish- 
ing of the flesh by which the regular jockey prepares himself for 
the racing season. It may be questioned whether military steeple- 
chases would be so popular as they are if the gallant gentlemen who 
ride in: them were condemned to make their lives miserable before, 
hand in order to get off a few pounds of weight. Another 
feature of the steeplechase is the length of time over which the 
interest of it extends. A course of three or four miles over 
moderately heavy ground cannot be run in the very few minutes 
which suffice to bring to issue the great question of Epsom 
Downs. And besides, there are the exciting chances of 
the leaps which can be seen and of the other and 
more distant leaps which are out of sight. The horses 
disappear down a slope, at the bottom of which is known to be an 
awkward fence, and perhaps a brook. The leading horse reappears 
struggling gamely up the slope beyond this barrier, and then another 
and another follows. They stream over the grassy hill, with the 
rider’s colours glancing among the trees. The next horse, perhaps, 
come into view, going easily, and in any direction that may be 
agreeable to his own taste. His freedom both of limb and will is 
due to having got rid of his rider, who has been spilt at that same 
awkward fence. Perhaps both horse and rider fall and rise to- 
gether, and start again in hope to improve a chance which, however, 
the delay has made almost desperate. It is impossible to deny that 
the probability of the riders coming to what is called “ grief,” is an 
element of the pleasure which the spectators derive from a steeple- 
chase. Besides other perils of the course, there is that cunningly 
contrived water-jump, which the proprietor of the stand assures 
us may be seen to perfection by those who patronize him. An 
artificial bank and hedge with some twelve feet of artificial water, 
or more properly watery mud, beyond it extends half-way across 
the course. This of the course is traversed perhaps three 
times, but the water-jump is required to be taken only in mid- 
career, the unobstructed half of the belt of turf being available in the 
first and last rounds. Besides other chances there is that of a horse 
declining to leap where he sees, that he can run—swerving aside, 
that is, from the obstructed to the open course. If he does this, 
the race must either be given up, or he must be turned and brought 
again to face the water, and if he clears it he has lost time which it 
is hardly possible to recover. If the horses are clever at their work 
this water-jump may be taken several times in a day without 
disaster. The spectators will probably have to content themselves 
with incidents less considerable than a perfect spill. A horse 
perhaps does not jump far enough, and so descends on his legs, but 
with a mighty splash in the muddy water which his more judicious 
competitors have cleared. Happily if a spill should occur there is 
in general no hard substance near to injure horse or rider, and 
therefore the defacement of gay silk and spotless kerseymere is 
more to be apprehended than the fracture of bones. On the whole 
a steeple-chase affords a great deal of fun with a moderate amount 
of danger, and the sight of a fast and powerful hunter lifting a, 
squire or captain of twelve stone over his fences in the third mile 
is one that to many eyes will bear comparison even with the finish 
for a vast stake between the most accomplished jockeys of the day. 
A grand military steeplechase which came off in France a few 
days ago, furnishes a good example of the vicissitudes to which 
this sport is liable. Five horses started, and the distance was four 
miles. At the first hedge The Colonel threw his rider and got away 
At the river Weathercock and Kibworth Lass refused. and 
Hola-la got over and kept well together, until the latter threw his 
jockey and disappeared. In the meantime The Colonel had been 
caught and remounted, and now passed the river which the riders of 
two of his opponents were still vainly endeavouring to prevail on 
them to get over. Hola-la also reappeared, mounted by an English- 
man, who, with bare head and in ordinary clothes, had supplied his 
original rider’s place. The fate of this rider is not mentioned in the 
account from which we are quoting, and we suppose that it was left 
unnoticed as being immaterial. Hola-la! having thus taken on 
board a second pilot, cleared the river and other obstacles in excel- 
lent style, and Weathercock also by this time had managed to 
struggle through the water. All was, however, useless, as Topsy 
had had the game to herself too long. She came in an easy 
winner, with The Colonel a bad second. In another race at the 
same meeting Graciosa went pump into the water, and then started 
off without her jockey; and Blaise declined the water altogether. 
At the steeplechases held this week ht Cheltenham, there was a 
reasonably good supply of the same interesting casualties. One 
horse fell at the water-jump and threw his rider, who quickly got 
and out of the way. had the water Byron 
clearing it, the spectators, perhaps, would have considered that 
had faller wakes fie their ats Another fall was accomplished 
in view of everybody by Yorkshire Grey, who held up to 
that moment a hopeful position in the race. A misfortune also 
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happened to the well-known mare Brunette, by which her chance 
of winning the race in hand was extinguished, though her capacity for 
winning future races remained unimpaired, There was one serious 
accident during the meeting, by which a horse was lamed so badly as to 
be shot where it lay, and the rider also received severe injury. In 
the last two races, which brought out eleven or twelve starters, there 
were more falls than are easy to remember. One horse, having got 
rid of its rider, carried on the running gallantly for some time, before 
the thought occurred that it would cost no more to walk, It is 

robable that the course becomes more a after many races, 
em gaps are made in the hedges which the horses fancy they 
can gallop through, and so they refuse in the latter part of a long run 
to rise to them. From various causes it is hardly ever too late to 
look for change in the prospects of a steeple chace. The interest 
is sustained throughout, and the curious observer may post himself 
wherever a difficult leap has to be made, and may thus behold suc- 
cessive racers from different points of view. 

The course at Cheltenham was enlivened by the usual accom- 
paniments of a race, and notabl by two booths which displayed 
pictorially the achievements of Mr. Thomas Sayers and pro- 
mised an exhibition of scientific sparring within the canvas 
walls. A more seedy and disreputable-looking set of candidates 
for public favour it would be difficult to discover among all the 
vagabonds of all the race-courses in England. A personage marked 
with small-pox more deeply and disagreeably than anyone we ever 
saw before, flourished a rattle outside the booth, and proclaimed in 
the intervals of its clamour the wonders which were going on 
within. To judge from his ugly face, he must have been once a 

rize-fighter, and to judge from his unsightly shape, that must have 

n some tine ago. But certainly he has now taken up a business 

in which he is qualified to succeed. The art with which he lifted 
up the curtain and peeped in, and then turned to the spectators 
and expressed his wonder and delight at the surpassing splendour 
of the scientific display inside, was really admirable. The charge 
for admission to this magnificent and truly genuine British enter- 
tainment was only twopence, and any visitor who should state 
on his return that he felt dissatisfied with what he had seen 
was promised to have his pence replaced with shillings out of 
the pocket of the spirited proprietor. The hero whose per- 
formances within the booth affected our -marked orator 
so remarkably, was, as we understood, the Cheltenham Pet 
or Champion, the catalogue of whose exploits would dwell more 
completely in our memory if the proprietor of the rival booth had 
not sounded another rattle and proclaimed the wonders of another 
pugilistic shrine at precisely the same moment. It was certainly 
uite worth twopence to stand outside the booths and listen to the 

p wate cu of the wonders that were going on within ; but perhaps 
the reality of these wonders would be dear at the price charged — 
not to mention that the booth was small and the performers looked 
decidedly unwholesome. However, as a healthy-looking young 
farmer had accepted the orator’s universal challenge for a set-to, 
curiosity overcame prudence, and we passed behind the mystic 
screen to see what the rustic and the Champion would make of it. 
Our notion of the Champion of Cheltenham is chiefly this, that he 
must have spent a great deal of his time in public-houses. When 
we entered, the ange was occupied by another pair of combat- 
ants, and when they had done it was necessary to applaud them 
lustily, and then to collect money for them in an old hat. While 
this was going on, the orator with the rabble kept peeping in and 
expressing his admiration loudly to the crowd outside. The con- 
trast between what we heard him say and what we knew he saw 
was for a time highly entertaining, but we regret to say that our 
tience was exhausted before the rustic and the Champion came 
into the field. Although far from satisfied with what we had seen, 
we did not demand two shillings in place of our twopence. Our 
reason for abstaining from this claim partook, perhaps, rather more 
of discretion than of valour. 


THE LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


WE have ventured, not without incurring the charge of un- 
gallantry, to controvert, or at least to doubt, some of the 
theories about Woman's Rights which have of late years been 
imported into this country from Transatlantic sources. It has 
been replied to the ladies who ask for an equal division of the 
world’s work, the world’s honours, and the world’s responsibilities, 
that, in point of fact, the equitable division, just alike to man and 
woman, has already been made, and that woman's province has 
been assigned as well by the reason of the thing as by the sterner 
logic of facts. Neither the sum total of human happiness would 
be advanced, nor the peculiar capacities of woman expanded, by 
her becoming the bread-winner. No doubt the Gospel has 
elevated the sphere of woman, because it has r ised her 
completeness and equality; but the duties, both of young women 
and old, as authoritatively taught by the Gospel, are of a domestic 
character. To marry, to bear children, to guide the house, to 
lodge strangers, to wash the saints’ feet, to relieve the afflicted, 
are duties all of one kind. - Had it been part of woman’s calling to 
earn her own living, she would have been exhorted to diligence 
in business, just as strongly as man has been enjoined by the 
eat authority to go forth to his labour until the evening. 

i was good in the appeal for Woman’s Rights was the asser- 
tion of dignity and the claim to cultivate powers of which it was 
a credit to feel the possession. And all this we never dis 


Association, we seem to have discovered just that which reason, 
the circumstances of the time, and the fitness of things, require 
and suggest as woman's true work. This is not a Society of high 
pretensions or lofty aims. Its means are small, and, with the 
exception that it does not avoid the indispensable or inevitable 
patronage of Lord Shaftesbury, it is free from the ordinary clap- 
trap. It scarcely claims to be able to rezenerate society by a 


subscription list or an annual report; but, feeling a want, and 
knowing that there is a vast amount of female influence and 
energy thrown away, the ladies interested in it seek to encourage 
and concentrate powers which are, for the most part, frittered 
away in desultory and uncombined benevolence. The Fourth 
Annual Report and the second public meeting show that the thing 
is but in its infancy; but there is so much unaffected, simple, 
straightforward, and earnest activity about the direction of it, 
that we cannot but be somewhat sanguine as to its success. The 
members scarcely exceed two hundred, and the income reaches 
only to 350l.; yet there is, in the very humility and simplicity of 
the whole affair, a contrast to the ambitious and trumpery pre- 
tensions of social reformers generally. 

At present, the Society is obliged to be content with the diffu- 
sion of sanitary knowledge. To execute sanitary work the ladies 
feel to be beyond their power, as perhaps it is outside their pro- 
vince. They wish to inculcate and enforce principles, or rather 
to teach teachers, as the first rp to the general practice of 
economy, cleanliness, order, and decency. And here they are 
quite right. Education, which has done so much of late years, 
has lost sight of certain practical matters of common life. Every- 
body knows that economy is a good thing, that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, that health depends on personal neatness, and on due 
attention to soap and water, and cookery, to air, drainage, and 
exercise, and proper clothing. Everybody knows that the life of 
man depends on the care bestowed in the nursery, and that the 
nurse is as useful as the doctor. But a great deal of all this is 
theoretical knowledge. ‘There are hosts of sanitary reformers. 
Dr. Letheby preaches weekly in the market-place and at the 
ump-handle, Miss Nightingale’s books are in every lady's 
ands. We have been taught that the whole duty of man con- 
sists in seeing that the drains are not stopped, and that the 
windows are daily opened. But nobody can have watched his 
own household or have ever gone among the poor, without feeling 
that, after all, next to nothing is done for the health of the people, 
and that the masses are not naturally disposed, not yet sufficiently 
taught, to keep themselves clean. The talk has scarcely pene- 
trated below the classes who spend above five hundred a-year ; 
and we once heard grave doubts expressed by a medical man 
whether, in a respectable street inhabited by average shopkeepers, 
there were twenty people who washed their feet oftener than 
every Saturday night. 
Nor are matters quite so as we would flatter ourselves 
even in a higher grade of society. Untidiness, disorder, and the 
absence of scrubbing-brushes and brooms, pails and dusters, are 
conspicuous in other than tradesmen’s houses. One thing you 
are sure to find universally complained of—that there are no 
servants now-a-days. The fact is, that until recently there was 
nobody to educate the servants. The arts of domestic economy 
were lost in that age of folly when it was unfashionable for a lady, 
or for those who set up for being ladies, to know anything of 
household matters. Some years ago a lady would have lost caste 
in her own estimation if she could have told the right way of 
making a beefsteak pudding, or of turning down a tel. Under 
these circumstances, the art of housekeeping was lost. Cleanli- 
ness, order, and economy do not come to servants, especially to 
female servants, by intuition; and the complaint that we have no 
servants such as we used to have, though very true, is to be 
accounted for by the simple fact that our ladies have been too fine 
to teach or to learn the economy of a household. A servant, when 
she marries, carries to her cottage or her lodging only such know- 
ledge as she has; and the squalor and unhealthiness of the poor 
man’s home is mainly chargeable on the mistress’s culpable and 
voluntary ignorance. If, instead of mbling about servants, 
ladies would read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the little 
tracts of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, preach on them, and 
practise them, they would be much better sociologists than by 
discussing the question of woman's franchise, or by apeing the 
institutions which encourage female agi ol clerks, doctoresses in 
medicine, and a preachers. There are certainly signs of 
hope, for the first stage of repentance, which is yoog er! said 
to consist in conviction of sin, has begun; but we can hardly say 
that we have gone much beyond the preliminary state of a 
reformed life as to the domestic economy of the people. Health 
officers, the Common Lodging-houses Act, drisking fountains, 

i Acts, district visitors, and sewage questions have but 


d 
broken the greund. 

One of the prime British fallacies is that we are the cleanest 
people on ear Like our domestic felicity, and our capacity 
single-handed to whip any three Frenchmen, the delusion is posi- 
tively mischievous. We are not a clean people. In the ordinary 
arts of life, in which cleanliness is a main element, we are far behind 
even the European standard. Our cookery—tliat is, the cook 
of common life—is not only the least scientific, but the dirtiest an 
most slovenly practised by any modern nation. It requires but to 
compare the pots and kettles and pans of average kitchens, as well 
as of hotels, either in France, Spain, or Germany, with those o 


or sought to discourage. In a Society called the Ladies’ i 


England, to disenchant ourselves as to our national viriue of 
cleanliness. We say nothing about Holland, which is to a proverb 
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idy and clean, It is only, probably, in the navy, and in pri 
on hospitals, that tidiness is practised among ourselves by rule 
and on principle. As to the lower classes in England, they have a 
positive hatred of cleanliness and sanitary rules. The story has 
often been told of the active and enthusiastic clergyman who filled 
his house for six months with choice specimens of his parishioners, 
and taught them all the arts of economy and order, cookery and 
cleanliness. They appreciated the soup—they learned what bad 
economy there was in the broiled rasher—they were taught how to 
use cud and open windows, how to mend their clothes and scrub 
the house, and lay the fire. They were taught all these things 
well, and ised them. In six weeks after the return of each 
model pupil to his or her family, there was not one who practised 
what had been learned. So it is with married servants. In the 
majority of cases—just as the boys in the National School forget 
in @ twelvemonth the art of reading, though they have been 
monitors or teachers—the squire’s kitchen-maid or house-maid 
degenerates into the rank of sluts and slatterns as soon as she has 
a cottage of her own. But this is not the whole of the evil. Ma- 
trons must practise what they preach before they can reform the 
lower classes. Their own lives will be the best sermon. If a lady's 
dressing-table is untidy, we know pretty well what the kitchen and 
scullery are sure to be ; and if slovenliness, unpunctuality, unthrift, 
and disorder, are in the master and the master’s rooms, the state of 
the stable and servants’-hall may be conjectured. Add to all this, 
that the very sense of the presence of dirt—the capacity of being 
annoyed by unthrift and disorder—is a matter of education. A 
girl from a cottage is morally or physically incapable of seeing 
that there is such a thing as dirt. Whatever else it is, cleanliness 
is not an innate faculty, at least in the English character. 

The chief labours of the Ladies’ Association have been, as we 
have observed, confined to spreading sanitary information, as they 
are pleased to call it. They publish little books and tracts, and get 
access to schools, and procure lectures to be delivered on all sorts 
of simple every-day practical subjects, whenever they can get poor 
people to listen to them. They associate themselves with the 

, district visitors, health officers, Scripture readers, and the 
like. To show the sort of work they do, we take down at random 
the titles of some of their lectures and publications :—“ On Healthy 
Rooms,” “ On Catching Cold,” “On Soap and Water,” “On the 
Use of Fresh Air,” “On the Health of Infants,” “On Common 
Sense in Cooking,” “ How to Manage a Baby,” “The Sick Child’s 
Cry,” “ Health of Mothers,” “ Warm Clothing.” These are house- 

id words of the right sort. Pails, brushes, and whitewash are 
the arms with which these sensible ladies go out to conquer the 
world, and to fulfil woman’s mission. We wish them good fortune, 
and increased opportunities of usefulness, as well as extension to 
their Association, the common sense of which is equal to its 
commonplace. 


REVIEWS. 


FULLOM’S WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE.* 


WE do not know whether any writer on Christian Evidences 
has ever enlarged on the argument that the Bible has for 
so many hundred years survived the ill-treatment not only of its 
enemies but of its friends. To go no farther, within this realm of 
England alone, somewhere between twenty and thirty thousand 
orthodox Church of England sermons are weekly preached out of 
it. Each of these is headed by a text. We may assume that in 
at least twenty thousand cases the text is made to mean something 
wholly different from what the writer meant it to mean. The 
book has been read, and expounded, and preached out of, till one 
would have thought it would have been altogether preached to 
pieces. And yet it exists. The Bible has survived preachers and 
commentators, just as the Papacy survived the wicked Popes of 
the tenth century. Candid Catholic historians rely upon this fact 
as part of the evidence for the divine origin of the Papacy. No 
merely human institution, they tell us, could have lived through 
the infamy of Pope John the Twelfth. So one is inclined to say 
that no merely human book could have lived through the preach- 
ings and commentaries of seventeen hundred years. The sharpest 
trial has been reserved for our own day. We do not mean Essays 
and Reviews, or anything of that sort. Nothin¥ of that kind is 
the real crucial experiment. Here is the true Aid to Faith. 
Could anything short of divinity have been made the handbook of 
a Spurgeon and yet have survived ? 

A crisis of the same kind seems to have just now fallen upon the 
writer whose works, for the mass of ‘een form something 
like a secular Bible. Shakspeare is admired, quoted, and mis- 
understood in a degree only second to the Bible itself. Indeed, 
the av: Englishman, in making his quotation, seems by no 
means to be always sure whether his stock-extract is in Shaks 
or in the Bible. Shakspeare also, like the Bible, has suffered 
7 from many commentators. There have been Apo- 
cryphal Gospels and there have been Ireland Forgeries. Ingeni- 
ous men have written to prove the identity of Solomon and 
Homer, and ingenious women have written to prove the identity 
of Shakspeare and Lord Bacon. And on Shakspeare, too, the 
crucial test has come in our own days. The Bible has survived 
Spurgeon — can Shakspeare survive Mr. S. W. Fullom ? 


* History of William Shakspeure, Player and Poet; with new Facts and 
Traditions. By W. Fallow Jondon: Saunders, Otley and Co. 1862, 


Among bad books there are both different degrees and different 
kinds of baduens. Some books are bad because they are written 
in bad English. Others are bad because they are full of blunders, 
Some books are bad because they are too heavy, and other books 
are bad because they are too light. But any one of these kinds of 
badness is not inconsistent with the presence of real goodness of 
other kinds. A book whose style is thoroughly bad may contain 
most valuable information, and a book which is full of blunders 
may be written in the purest English possible. An over heavy book 
may not unlikely be wise; and even an over light book is Leg 
means necessarily foolish. Now, taking the several sorts of bad- 
ness separately, we believe we could, in each several way, find 
worse writers than Mr. Fullom. We could find people who write 
worse English, people who make more blunders, people who are 
heavier, and le who are more frivolous. But we certainly 
could not, at 2 moment’s notice, lay our hands on any writer who 
unites so large a degree of so many different kinds of badness. 
Mr. Fullom is in literature what the old Polish Constitution was 
in politics. Other governments have pushed the respective evils. 
of monarchy, arist , and democracy, each taken singly, to a 
higher degree. But then those governments, by carrying the 
evils of one form to an extreme point, at least escaped the evils of 
the other forms. Cities in the hands of mobs or of oligarchs at 
least escaped the rule of the Pompadours and the Du Barrys. 
Poland ingeniously united a higher degree of the evils of all three 
kinds of government than has ever before or since been brought 
together in a single constitution. So it is with Mr. Fullom. He 
has not even the one virtue and the thousand crimes of some other 
offenders. His book is a dead flat of misdemeanour, relieved 
neither by crime nor by virtue. Take the biographer of a 
great contemporary of Shaks —or, as some say, another* 
torm of Shakspeare himself. No book ever united worse English 
and worse logic than Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Life of Lord Bacon; 
but Mr. Dixon did, nevertheless, in the course of his labours, fish 
up one historical fact which was worth knowing. The great 
Peacham question had perplexed both Hallam and Macaulay ; its 
solution was reserved by the fates for Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Let 
Mr. Dixon, then, have all due credit for his one virtue; let it 
count against as many of his thousand crimes as justice will allow. 
In the case of Mr.Fullom, we have really no virtue to set off against 
his ten thousand minor offences. Mr. Fullom’s English is not good, 
but it is not so bad as Mr. Dixon’s; his logic is not sound, but it is at 
least not more unsound than Mr. Dixon’s; he has found outa great 
many more things than Mr. Dixon found out; but, though Mr, 
Dixon's one discovery was not of first-rate magnitude, we hold it 
to be at least greater than the discoveries of Mr. Fullom. The 
wickedest man is not necessarily he who commits the greatest par- 
ticular crimes, but he who unites the greatest number of vices 
with the smallest number of virtues. So the worst writer is not 
necessarily he whose style is the worst, or whose blunders are the 
biggest, but he who, with a respectable amount of all literary vices, 
combines an utter absence of all literary virtues. And the crown 
. bone bad eminence we may without any hesitation assign to Mr. 
ullom. 

The writings of Mr. Fullom evidently come from the same 
source as the speculations of Mr. Halliwell. The present volume 
is, in short, a “ Shakspearian beating” —a song of triumph over the 
recovery of Shakspeare’s gardens. To be sure, Mr. Fullom’s 
range of view is narrower than Mr. Halliwell’s. Mr. Halliwell 
wished to secure the ens, the theatre, and the rest of it, “ for 
England and the world.” Mr. Fullom is more lowly —he is satis- 
fied with securing it “to Stratford.” The doings of Mr. Halliwell 
and the writings of Mr. Fullom both spring from that small sort 
of worship of great men which has much in common with relic- 
worship and fetish-worship. The book starts with a text, and all 
that follows is most amusingly inconsistent with the text. “ Philo- 
sophers may see a moral in the fact that the greatest luminaries of 
modern times have risen from obscurity.” “Columbus was a 
cabin-boy,” “ Franklin a printer’s devil.” George Stephenson — 
by some unexplained process —“ first saw the light — the divine 
light of science—in a coal-pit.” Perhaps the “divine light of 
science" may mean a Davy lamp, otherwise one would 
rather to see darkness than light in such a birthplace. All this 
proves “ that greatness is independentof lineage.” ‘these men—the 
cabin-boy, the printer's devil, and the rest of them —“ sprang, like 
Adam, from the ground.” “They were not, as we are accustumed 
to say, self-made, they were created; and the image of God stands 
freshly out upon them, a special impress.” We hope all this is 
strictly orthodox; but, as as Mr. Fullom will write metaphor, 
we cannot feel quite sure. “The source of their nobility is nature ; 
and this is a patent that needs neither blazoning from heralds nor 
recognition from kings.” We are not sure about the exact process of 
blazoning a patent, but never mind — when people write in the 
ose style it does not do to examine their words too closely. 
2 ated out of the d style, what Mr. Fullom means is, that 
some very t men have been men of very low birth, and that 
they have been none the less great because of their low birth. 
Nothing can be more true. But Mr. Fullom’s practical inference 
from his dogma strikes us as a little inconsistent. Because great- 
ness is independent of lineage — because like Adam, 

ng from the ground without any lineage — therefore Mr. Fullom 
unges into the genealogical antiquities of the Shakspeare family, 
with all the zeal of a King-at-arms ing out the pedigree of a 
Bourbon or a Plantagenet. Undoubtedly details of this sort have 
akind of interest. There is a class of antiquaries to whom this kind 
of lore has a special charm, and who make it their special business 
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thus to work out. the personal an‘ family history of great men. 
Their employment may not be of the highest kind, but their labours 
are not entirely thrown away. But their occupation clearly goes 
on the principle that lineage is not ~~ ee worthless — that 

men do not spring, like Adam, from the ground. Mr. Fullom 
asserts that they do. Then, to carry out his conviction, he goes 
and peers into every hole and corner of Stratford and the coasts 
thereof, not to find out the particular spot of ground from which 
Shakspeare sprang, but to bunt up all those small details about 
every member of his family and of his wife’s family which de- 
rive whatever interest they have from the very doctrine which 
Mr. Fullom begins by disclaiming. 

As the book begins, so it goes on. By dint of book-making in 
its extreme form — by stories about Shakspeare’s grandfather and 
Shakspeare’s wife’s grandmother — by raking together all kinds of 
details, appropriate or otherwise, whether from the records of 
Stratford, or from the general antiquities of the time—by drawing 
yet more largely on his own imagination for the details of the few 
really recorded events in Shakspeare’s life — by all these various 
processes, Mr. Fullom has contrived to put together a fair-sized 
volume out of very little material indeed. “It is not difficult to 
imagine” people’s feelings, under such and such circumstances ; 
so Mr. Fullom describes their feelings at length. Shakspeare, 
when he first left Stratford, must have crossed a cer- 
tain bridge; so Mr. Fullom stops to tread the bridge with 
veneration. Shakspeare, when he left Stratford, most likely 
travelled on foot; so Mr. Fullom gives us all that he can make 
out, from Shakspeare or anywhere else, about the manner of 
travelling on horseback in those days. There was a plague about 
the time when Shakspeare was born; so we get a disquisition on 
the sanitary condition of Stratford and of England, on the bad 
effects of dunghills in the streets, and on the practice of strewing 
the floors of houses with rushes. Nothing is known of Shak- 
speare’s childhood ; so we have a good deal of talk about childhood 
and the influence of mothers, from the prophet Samuel to Napo- 
leon the First. It is rather curious that, though the title of the 
book —— Shakspeare, “Player and Poet,” as Mr. Fullom’s 
special subject, there is nothing about Shakspeare as player, and 
very little about him as poet, till we have got more than half way 
through the volume. In fact, Mr. Fullom’s title-page is a blunder. 
He meant to give his book what, in the strange grammar of our 
day, would be called a “sensation” title. Every chapter has a 
heading which is very “sensation” indeed, and the words “ Player 
and Poet” were doubtless meant to communicate the same 
“sensation” element to the title-page. But a “sensation” title- 
page always strictly eschews such formulas as “ Life of,” “ History 
of.” What Mr. Fullom meant to say was, “ William Shaks 5 
a Life-History;” or “William Shakspeare, Player and Poet.” 
His actual title, “ History of William Shaks Player and 
Poet,” is a hybrid between sense and “sensation,” and must be 
equally offensive to the votaries of either. . 

In the dreary waste of Mr. Fullom’s twaddle it is not easy to 
find out many passages much better or worse than their neighbours. 
The following perhaps rises a little above the average of ab- 
surdity: — 

According to the parochial register, William Shak 
on the 26th April, 1564; and by -- vicar of Stratford made a pencil note 
that he was born on the 23rd. This has grown into a common belief; and, 
though not traceable to any authority, receives confirmation from the 
custom of the time. Queen Elizabeth and Fdward VI. were both christened 
three days after their birth. The practice of the present age generally 
defers this rite to the fourth week, which would carry the birthday of the 
poet into unseemly proximity to the first of the month. Such an association 
could not be admitted; and, indeed, we should prefer to make him, like 
Leonata’s daughter, a “ March chick.” But, though he has not the tears of 
Troilus, every one will agree that “he is, an ’t were, a man born in April ;” 
for, like young Master Fenton, “he writes verses, he speaks holiday, he 
smells of April and May.” 

This is a point in which we shall not seem to make much ado about 
nothing. The satirist of the day has said that nobody cares to hear where 
@ great man’s grandmother was vaccinated. Yet an illustrious name 
attaches interest to “trifles light as air,” if they carry any meaning; and it 
is no maudlin feeling that links our national poet with our national saint, 
by fixing his birth on St. George’s day. 

That is to say, Shakspeare was born some time in April; it 
would be “unseemly” to suppose that he’ made the world April 
fools at his birth; it is appropriate to make him born on St. 
George’s day; therefore Shakspeare was not born on the 1st of 
April, but on the < age a should get Nag curious results if 
more important points of history were to be dealt with according 
to's quem of chconstagy in which the wish is the father of the 


WHAT TO OBSERVE.* 


T* some foreign universities the students are to go 
through a special course of instruction called the Science of 
Methodology. It is easier to see the apparent drift of such a 
science than to fix the principles upon which it should be con- 
structed. In plain English, it is the science of learning how to 
learn ; and ifthe methodological method doesreally train the youthful 
intellect to view and arrange each fresh object of study in a clear 
and methodical manner, its teachers may well claim to fill a 


as taught by dancing masters, is to the body. The pupil. may 
* What to 3 or, the Traveller's Remembrancer. By Dr. Norton 


learn to dance gracefully and correctly without having 
formed any por Hee a the point of deportment, as 
he may become an accurate ical or mathematical scholar 
without being an abstract methodologian. Yet undoubtedly, if 
methodology and deportment can be scientifically learnt, a con- 
siderable gain in security and satisfaction must accompany the 
practice of the accomplishments to which they are respectively 
applied. It should give an unsu le ease and serenity to the 
manners of a young lady to feel certain that she is, at any par- 
ticular moment, deporting herself rigidly upon scientific principles 
which, if exclusively carried out, will ensure her success and cor- 
rectness of demeanour under any circumstances in the world. And, 
in like manner, the fully-developed methodologian ought pre- 
sumably to feel the gratification of a supreme and absolute mas- 
tery of his subject, even before he has studied it, in whatever 
direction of universal know he may turn his mind. Grasp of 
thought, comprehensiveness of view, searching analytical power, 
accurate arrangement, carefulness and judgment in sifting and 
weighing facts—in short, all the co’ laces ordinarily accu- 
mulated to describe the operations of a mighty mind wrestling 
with the details of a mighty topic—must surely, under a true 
methodological training, become qualities of every day and within 
almost everybody’s reach. The methodologian is exalted as far above 
the common ae man, as the schoolmaster Holofernes was over 
Goodman Dull. * is nothing in or out of nature for which 
he does not, at least potentially, know the reason why. 
We are inclined to think that the only drawback to the in- 
calculable merits of this exhaustive science lies in its being too 
big for the capacities of the human brain. Even its greatest 
worshippers professedly look upon it only as a means to an end — 
as the science which opens the portals of the temple of learning. 
But when it is applied in practice, we fear that the means or 
method of Jearning will sometimes be found visibly to overshadow 
the end to be learnt. It is difficult not to use so huge an instru- 
ment ntically. The elaborateness with which it is to be 
applied to all sides of a question, and the intense determination 
to be exhaustive which characterizes its professors, involve many 
temptations and many dangers. Few strict followers of the 
methodological method can refrain from breaking a butterfly on 
a wheel, and very few seem to retain enough of their original 
common sense to remember that, after all, methodology is made 
for man, and not man for methodology. 
Dr. Norton on the science of be 

tised by a trav is a portentous and exemplary case of a 
Seale pone. be upon methodological principles. A sal of 
it does indeed show, as the preface correctly declares it will 
show, “what an immense field of physical and moral research lies 
open to investigation.” Whether a perusal of it will, as the author 
hopes, en “the intending traveller to exertion by the 
assurance that he can not only do much to enlarge the sphere of 
his own ideas, but acquire the means of communicating to others 
a great mass of valuable and interesting information,” is another 
question altogether. It is certain that the universe is a large 
and proper field for intelligent and inquisitive human sur- 
vey; but it is by no means a necessary corollary that every 
locomotive individual would benefit himself or his species 
by devoting himself to becoming a walking encyclopedia. 
The scheme of duties laid down for “the intending traveller” 
would, if it were to be carried out under penalties, act ae 
as a prohibitive duty upon travelling. We will not say that it wo 
be impossible for a solitary being, gifted with an enthusiastic 
anxiety for the edification of his species and a facile faith in the 
prefatorial assurances of Dr. Norton Shaw, to a and con- 
tinue a grand tour or a voyage of disco u e principles 
in What to When the babit of such an 
intending traveller's mind had been thoroughly imbued with the 
necessity for observing every fresh object from an indefinite 
number of ype were points all round the compass, and for 
recording his observations in a set universal j or 
ki it is that 
he would take a “~~ in fulfilling his i 
year after year. He might even die happily of hardships 

the sands of Central Africa, a wil and contented 

martyr to the cause of methodological trath, and leave behind 
him a journal which, if it should ever reach the Geographical 
Society, would obtain a merited commendation for painstaking and 
exhaustive accuracy. We will not say that even two methodo- 
logical travellers separately trained under Dr. Norton Shaw's 
auspices might not meet in Central Africa and travel together 
dulness of each other’s vocation. But it cannot be denied that 
any ordinary tourist who governed the motives and method of his 
travelling conversation in more familiar latitudes by the rules of 
Dr. Shaw's Remembrancer, would soon make himself as 
shunned by his species as the celebrated ubiquitous “ bore” in the 
foreign travels of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson.’ And it 
be hoped that no two fresh and ingenuous intending travellers, 
starting together on a tour with a couple of Remembrancers i 
their hands and a serious disposition to use thé, would traverse 
in the street like two Roman augurs, and breaking loose forthwith 
and for ever from the despotism of a method calculated to make 
their lives intolerable, and their literary remains unreadable. 

he conscientious victim under Dr. "srule would find his 
troubles commence before he had well crossed the Channel. If he 
is onve to start upon and follow out, as advised, the host of obser- 
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vations on marine subjects which can be logically deduced from 
the position that the sea is observable first in itself, and then in its 
connection with and relation to the land, he will be a wiser and a 
sadder man before he turns his steps inland in search of the next 
phenomenon which it may be his duty to observe. He has first to 
exhaust the facts in evidence before him under a catechism of 
some four pages relating to the sea. It is obvious that the exami- 
nation of his baggage upon landing will open upa fresh mine for obser- 
vation in the topic of export and import duties. Dr. Norton Shaw's 
admirably exhaustive catechism upon this head fills only some two 
pages, and the work of answering its questions would perhaps occupy 
a fortnight at each frontier. As long as the traveller confines him- 
self to railroads, he may —_—- be allowed to use his eyes for 
selfish enjoyment only, as Dr. Shaw seems wisely to have thought 
that Murray's and Bradshaw's Guides have thrown sufficient 
illumination upon them to dispense with any more searching 
any But should he unwarily come across a river, he has 
fallen again into a sea of troubles. In regard to its name, its 
history, its source, its course, its mouth, its banks, its bed, its pace, 
its rocks, its fords, its bridges, its inundations, its eccentricities of 
current or temperature, a river is susceptible ef more solemn and 
varied examination than is often dreamed of in the philosophy of 
those who know not Dr. Norton Shaw. In reporting on the inland 
navigation of a country, for instance, the observer is adjured not 
to forget that the size and construction of bridges and boats are apt 
to vary with the nature of the waters on which they are intended 
to ply —that rivers which are shallow or full of shoals require the 
boats to be shallow and without keels— that rivers which are 
narrow or abound in ‘narrow passages require that the boats 
should be narrow in consequence, in which case they are generally 
made longer in proportion —that sails are more useful in broad 
streams than in narrow ones, and soon. After the natural water 

tem of a country has been tested and sifted in all possible ways, 

e scheme of its artificial waters is shown to require at least as 
searching and minute a scrutiny. The questions how canals are 
made, what they are made for, who made them, who paid for 
them, who profits by them, who keeps them in order — whether 
incidentally they are available for drainage or irrigation, and, if 
either, which, and to what extent—the number and tonnage of 
the boats navigating each canal, the number of bargees on board 
each. boat, and the number of horses used for towing it — are a 
trifling proportion of the clues to useful information which ought 
to be tollowed out by the virtuous traveller. When the average 
number of ngers now annually travelling by the canal-boats 
through a flat and formerly fenny country has been ascertained, 
the pathology of the diseases which prevailed as long as the district 
was covered with stagnant water is recommended as a laudable 
variety of inquiry. Many people who think themselves capable of 
taking an innocent and not unintelligent pleasure in travelling 
would rather remain at home altogether than run such a risk of 
becoming subjects for a coroner’s inquest by drowning themselves 
through extreme depression in the canal under investigation. 
This last branch of the statistics of canals does not seem to have 
occurred to Dr. Shaw. We really think it would be found at 
least as profitable an inquiry a3 many which are set down by the 
— as indispensable ingredients in intelligent tra- 
v 

Far be it from us to say that the book is not filled to the brim 
with valuable and praiseworthy suggestions. Our main or only 
difficulty in regard to its use lies in the forming anything beyond 
the vaguest conception of the kind of travellers who really would 
use it and follow its directions implicitly. The instructions of 
Polonius to his son Laertes, on the eve of his foreign travels, con- 
tain a large proportion of good sense and sound experience. 
So does Dr. Shaw's Remembrancer. Yet there is an invincible 
dulness in the wore ce ee of so much good advice with such 
sententious gravity, which is apt to neutralize its good effect by 
rendering the dose unpalatable. Mr. Galton’s Art of Travel is 
perhaps hardly so faultless a work in synthetical and analytical 
arrangement as the Traveller's Remembrancer. But it would be a 
far pleasanter travelling companion, and likelier to help an inex- 
perienced voyager out of a difficulty. Mr. Galton would probably 
tell his pupil, it he found a ditch in his way, to go over it somehow 
or other, dryshod if he could, wetshod if he couldn’t. Let the 
traveller take his Remembrancgr out of his pocket when a wide 
ditch is before him, and a wild bull or a sa®age in war-paint 
behind him, and he will find the following admirable and ready 
recipe for jumping wide ditches : — 

Very wide ditches or small streams may sometimes be passed by using a 
long pole: this is held in the hands and near the top, the right hand upper- 
most. A short run is then taken, and, upon coming near the brink, the 
lower end of the pole is directed to the middle of the ditch, while he who 
holds it firmly springs at the same instant upwards and forwards, by which 

is carried over in an arc of a circle, of which the pole is the radius. To 
be dexterous at this feat requires some practice. The Dutch are great 
adepts at this. 
If the stream is too wide for jumping, even with the help of a 
leaping-pole, the formula to be applied in seeking a ford recom- 
mends itself by extreme simplicity of enunciation :— 

Fords must always be ona in the widest part of a river, or in the 
diagonal line that joins the salient angle of one side of the stream to the 
salient angle of the other side, and not from the salient angle of one side to 
the opposite re-entering angle. 


It may sometimes become important to the traveller to know 
what's o'clock. The Remembrancer indicates a practical solution 
of the problem under all circumstances; but when the student of 


the book has applied the information given, he may be tempted to 
think the difficulty treated with a rather superficial levity : — 

To know the hour of the day or night, having neither dial nor watch nor 

angular instrument. We know of no way of effecting this but My, the know- 
ledge of certain vegetable or other natural phenomena, ‘Thus certain 
flowers open and close at stated hours, but these must be known, and only 
one at a time perhaps can be found in any one locality, and very often not 
even one. 
In default of a power of guessing by the sun, “or other natural 
phenomena,” an ordinary traveller would perhaps provide himself 
with a good watch before leaving the regions of artificial civi- 
lization. But he ought to be fully aware of the serious respon- 
sibilities and limitations which the possession of a watch entails. 
Dr. Shaw is of opinion that— 

With common care a watch may be carried by a traveller even on horse- 
back, and keep a fair rate of going; but then he must not forget that he has 
a watch in his pocket that requires care, and must not dart off at full speed 
to hunt a wild boar here, or an ostrich there; he must bear in mind that he 
has a higher object in view, and that at the end of his journey, when he is 
enabled to lay down a correct map of his route, he will be amply repaid for 
the little self-denial he bore in keeping steadily on at the jog-trot pace of 
the baggage horses. 

Dr. Norton Shaw's model travellers certainly do deserve to be 
_ amply paid, in some shape or other, for their immolation of 


THE DREGS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH ROMANCE.* 


CLIN: TON MAYNYARD, the English one-volume novel 

which we have grouped with two one-volume French 
romances, differs from them in some of its characteristics, but 
there are very strong resemblances between the three books. 
Each of the three is a gross violation of decency. Each is written 
by a dull and exceedingly unscrupulous man. Each adopts the 
most approved resources of the day for creating a sensation. 
Each illustrates the worst tendencies of the literature to which it 
belongs. There is even a likeness in difference between their 
covers. Clinton Maynyard is bound in purple, with red edges, 
like a devotional young lady’s prayer-book, while Le Démon de 
V'Alcove has a steel engraving for its frontispiece about which the 
less said the better. 

Une Nouvelle Madeleine may be described as a romance of the 
Cresswell Cresswell school. It is asymphony without music on the 
seventh commandment. The model followed by its author is either 
the Fanny of M. Feydeau or the Madame Bovary of M. Flaubert. 
But let not the most impressible reader be induced by this descrip- 
tion to order the book. A stupider pretence of a story was never put 
together. Page follows page of ostensible analysis of character, 
but the author has little knowledge of male nature and none of 
female. He has given us the autobiography of a lady who reasons 
herself into unfaithfulness to her husband, but he has not the 
skill to invest with the semblance of possibility that perverse 
organization which he attributes to his heroine. ‘The sole interest 
which the book possesses comes from the light it throws on the 
monstrous expedients for attracting attention which the success of 
what Frenchmen call the “ realistic” school has suggested to in- 
ferior writers. There is no sort of foundation laid for the sur- 
prising history of the New Magdalen. She is prosperous, happily 
married, and not particularly sensitive to flattery, nor does she 
furnish any explanation of her lapses from virtue except by the 
statement that she is “ proud” and “ obstinate,” and that “ de ces 
défauts était né un esprit de contradiction qui me faisait souvent 
agir & mon désavantage dans le seul but de contrecarrer la volonté 
d’autrui.” This spirit of contradiction leads the Marchioness 
Aldomarini to write a gratuitous love-letter to a gentleman whom 
she had scarcely known before her marriage and has never seen 
since. The letter is replied to, and a correspondence ensues 
which so charms the Marchioness that her fit of obstinacy ends 
in her really falling in love with her co ndent. It turns out, 
however, that the first of her letters had fallen into her husband’s 
hands, and he it is who has answered her in the name of her 
imaginary gallant. The result is, of course, that she is bound even 
by the laws of French morality to love her husband, and thus we 
are led to expect that the book will close with an eminently pro’ 
and improving conclusion, queer as are the means by which it has 
been brought about. But just before he ends, the writer is evidently 
seized with a misgiving that his heroine has not positively quali- 
fied herself for a place in French romance. The omission is ac- 
cordingly supplied in a parenthetical chapter, but the Marquis 
Aldomarini is not deterred by the incident from a general con- 
donation of all his wife’s offences. 

Le Démon de U’ Alcove, by Henri de Kock, is the production of 
aservile imitator of M. Alexandre Dumas the younger. The 
morality is the morality of the Dame aur Camélias and the Demi- 
monde ; but while M. Dumas has the to acknowledge that the 
society he describes is exceptional, M Henri de Kock writes as if 
he had never happened to be acquainted with an honest woman. 
The impression . leaves is not so much that he disbelieves in vir- 
tue as that he is not aware of its existence. The book is so silly 
that it is not worth while stating its plot or criticizing the prepos- 
terous ethical creed of its author, but we will extract a 
which shows what the “ realism” now in vogue with the younger 


* Une Nouvelle Madeleine. Par Vauteur du Roman d'une Femme laide. 
Parim Lévy. 1862. 

Le Démon del Alcove. Par Henri de Kock. Paris: Sartorins. 1362. 

Clinton Maynyard; a Tale of the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. Lon- 
don: Saunders, Otley and Co, 1862. 
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French writers comes to when attempted by inferior hands. The 
literary photography of the younger Dumas has — M. Henri 
de Kock with the following description of two men drinking bitter- 
beer, which takes up half a page :— 

Nouns étions arrivés devant le café des Variétés. 

“ Un verre d’ale, voulez-vous, Théodore,” me dit Edouard, “pour achever 

cigare; puis nous nous en retournerons nous coucher.” 

“ Va pour le verre d’ale.” 

Nous nous assimes & une table en dehors du café ; un garcon nous servit 
de cette biére claire, forte, d’une piquante amertume, si estimée 

es AnNgials. 

Edouard portait son verre & ses lévres, lorsque soudain je le vis tressaillir 
et replacer d’une main tremblante le verre, intact, sur la table. 

Une femme s’avancait vers nous. 

This scene fairly represents the quality of the writing in the Démon 
de U Alcove. The writer seems conscious that, with all his impro- 
priety, he has produced nothing but vapid trifling, for he tries to 
flavour his book by prefixing to it a frontispiece which in this 
country would expose his publisher to prosecution. 

Clinton Maynyard, a Tale of the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, 
is so far unlike these two French novels that there is not a word in 
it to shock modesty, but we are not sure that it does not leave a 
worse impression of its writer than they do. We are sorry to say 
that he is apparently a clergyman; at all events, he describes an 
ordination with a minuteness scarcely attainable by one who has 
not gone through it in some capacity. Whoever he is, his 
volume is a prolonged libel on some of the most respected 

ns and some of the most respectable classes in the country. 
Now English opinion does not permit a writer to dis- 
figure his pages with one sort of indecency and immorality, 
but unfortunately it does tolerate the indulgence of furious par- 
tisanship and fanatical sectarianism through libellous descriptions 
of political or religious opponents. Mr. Disraeli invented the 
contrivance, and must bear the responsibility of placing it in the 
hands of others stupider but more malignant than himself. The 
sketches of living men inserted in Coningsby and other novels of 
the same set were scarcely redeemed from vulgarity by their wit, 
and they were necessarily unjust. The method pursued by their 
author was to delineate the side of an adverse politician's character 
which is open to the world’s gaze, and then to fill up the part 
concealed from it by strokes in harmony with the portion seen. 
The result was generally a picture of perfect baseness ; but it was 
inevitably untrue, inasmuch as the conclusion suggested by the 
largest experience is that the traits of a man’s nature which a 
political enemy does not see are exactly those which redeem it, 
and do in fact commend it to his friends. There was not much 
externally to attract sympathy to Mr. J. W. Croker, but he had 
just and good, and even great men for his friends, and it is not to 
- doubted that he was libelled by the Righy of Mr. Disraeli. 
But the vice of this mode of attack is best detected when it is 
employed by people as foolish as they are > The 
author of Clinton Maynyard, whom the party of Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli is unfortunate enough to reckon among its 
most enthusiastic members, has amused himself by caricaturing 
in the Coningsby style, through three hundred pages, everybody 
from whom he has ever differed. He begins by libelling his youthful 
ee in an Oxford debating society, describes his college tutor 
as a hypocrite and impostor in language which identifies him with 
one of the most respected prelates on the Bench, proceeds to 
show up the Bishop who ordained him as a worldly timeserver, 
and follows up these attacks by a general assault on all the Church 
religious societies, squires, and ecclesiastical 
uildings that he happens to have disliked during his career. It 
is evident, however, that the coarse directness of his allusions is 
partly the result of want of skill. He is constantly forced to 
describe servilely for want of power to maintain himself in a vein 
of caricature. There is a ludicrous example of this in his account 
of an Oxford debating society oration, which, begun seemingly as 
a joke, becomes as it proceeds a perfectly seriously report of a 
speech against the Maynooth grant, probably delivered by the 
author himself. We are told that the speaker, having been inter- 
rupted by cries of “Oh! oh!” continued as follows :— 

It will be open of course to those gentlemen who have just made such a 

disturbance to point out the inaccuracy of my statements or the fallacy of 
my arguments, when they have heard what my statements and arguments 
are; but they would confer a great personal favour upon myself, as I am 
desirous of being frank and clear in what I have to say, as well as u 
those who are interested in the discussion of this important subject, if they 
would have the forbearance to wait until the reasons which induced me to 
offer it for consideration are fully laid before this meeting. 
Of the story of Clinton Maynyard it is only necessary to sa 
that the fe te He a first class at Oxford, reads for the Bas, 
discovers himself to be a natural son, is discovered to be legitimate, 
succeeds to a Baronetcy, becomes “Secretary to a Conservative 
Nobleman,” and finally defeats Lord Palmerston, under the name 
of Lord Pontypool, in a contest for a borough. 


MAC-CARTHY’S THREE PLAYS OF CALDERON.* 


ih continuing a series of translations from Calderon—the first 
ortion of which, comprising six plays, was presented to the 
public in 1853— Mr. MacCarthy Ss taee led to select from the 


* Love the Greatest Enchantment : the Sorceries of Sin: the Devotion of the 
Cross. From the Spanish of Calderon. Attempted strictly in English 
Asonante, and other Imitative Verse. By Denis Florence Mac-Carthy, 
M.B.I.A. With an Introduction to each Drama, and Notes by the Trans- 
Jator, and the Spanish ‘Text from the Editions of Hartzenbusch, Keil, and 


many pieces that remained, not so much the most attractive or 
unequivocally excellent, as some of the most peculiarly Spanish 
in ter, and illustrative of the extreme tendencies of the 
author's tastes. The central piece, the “Sorceries of Sin,” is 
an “ Auto Sacramental,” or Morality, of which the actors — 
sent Man, Sin, Voluptuousness, &c., Understanding, and the Five 
Senses. The Senses are corrupted by the influence of Sin, and 
figuratively changed into wild beasts. accompanied 
nderstanding and Penance, demands their liberation and en- 
counters no resistance; but his free-will is afterwards seduced by 
the Evil Power, and his allies reclaim him with difficulty. As an 
instance of the rude simplicity of the symbolism here fark na 2a 
we may mention that when “ ” lands in the isle inhabited by 
Sin, he sends out his Senses one by one as scouts, and, as they 
leave him, finds himself growing blind, deaf, and so on, till he 
judiciously falls aslee verything here attests the primitive 
form of a drama that has not yet outgrown the Church patronage 
under which it at first grew up in Spain. as well as in England, 
and that is still subservient to the inculcation of hard, dry doc- 
trine, instead of freely basking in the fulness of the beauty and 
grandeur of nature. Yet the plan of the a is embellished 
with many ingenious conceits and artifices, and conformed in the 
leading circumstances with an Homeric myth—the names of 
Ulysses and Circe song Soyuanty substituted for those of the 
Man and Sin. This connects the pi with the first 
and most pleasing in the volume, “Love the it Enchant- 
ment,” in which the same myth is exhibited in a more life- 
like form, though not without some touches of allegory. Here 
we have a classical plot, which is adapted to the taste of Spain 
in the seventeenth ana Sng a plentiful admixture of episodes 
of love and gallantry. e adventure is opened with nearly 
the same circumstances as in the tenth Odyssey; but from the 
moment that Ulysses, with the help of a divine talisman, has 
frustrated all the spells (beauty excepted) of the enchantress, the 
astion is adapted to the manners of a more refined and chival- 
rous circle. Circe dissembles her favourable inclination for the 
accomplished guest, and seeks to bring him to her feet by a mix- 
ture of reserve and artifice. She compels one of her maids of 
honour, Flerida, to pretend to be enamoured of Ulysses—though 
Flerida and Lisidas hed lately done penance, in the form of trees, 
for falling into that state of mind towards one another. Ulysses, 
too, has a rival in Prince Arsidas, a former wooer of Circe’s, whom 
she has allowed to retain the shape of a man only to torment him 
more effectually. In one scene, where the whole party are chatting 
through the heat of the day, the queen orders Flerida to propose 
some question for discussion; and she, absorbed in her own per- 
plexities, asks whether it is easier to feign a love you have not, or 
dissemble one you have. Arsidas and Ulysses take different sides, 
and Circe commands them to settle the matter by experiment; so 
that the former has to affect indifference, and the latter to make 
a show of love to her. Thus arise various complications which 
we need not now follow to their solution. An element of broad 
comedy is supplied by the misadventures of an honest Greek 
Clarin, who speaks ill of Circe, and, when she overhears him, 
strives to throw the blame on his companion Lebrel. Circe sends 
the former to the mountain to receive a treasure from the hands 
of a giant; he is presented with a huge chest, and gets out of it 
a dwarf and a duenna to be his inseparable attendants. After- 
wards he is transformed into a monkey, and caught by bis own 
friend Lebrel, who threatens to take him to Greece for exhibition. 
He recovers his shape, however, by seeing himself in a mirror, 
from which incident all monas, or men-monkeys, are 
prompted to take a lesson. In the end, Ul cannot be roused 
to quit the isle of effeminate pleasures till he is summoned by 
the spirit of Achilles. Circe, on his abandoning her, is overcome 
with mortification, and lays waste her gardens and palaces, 

The third piece, the “Devotion of the Cross,” is a tragedy of 
more modern life, but based on a tale of atrocities, miracles, and 
prodigies. It is aded by a vein of the wildest and most 
perilous superstition. Dean Trench calls it the “sublime of 
antinomianism.” The hero is a castaway from his birth, like 
(Edipus, and runs a risk of committing the like unconscious 
enormities. He, besides, embraces a life of wilful crime, at first 
under overpowering temptations, but afterwards with a fiendish 
eagerness to commit the worst excesses. One redeeming feature 
remains in bis character—he always treats the sign of the Cross 
with deep respect. Under that sign he was born, and strangely 
saved from imminent peril. He it impressed wonderfully 
supports his con y the appearance o ign on the 
bosom of a nun he is withheld from <a and, AY roves, 
from incest. Under that sign, he is miraculously rescued from 
dying without confession. nun herself — Jalis—on being 
sheahined by such a lover, wildly flees her convent, and endea- 
vours to astonish the world by five or six reckless murders. She, 
too, is wonderfully rescued from her pursuers by the virtue of the 
Cross, that she may expiate her guilt by penance. 

The topics we have slightly described in these three plays 
alford ample scope to the invention and romantic imagination of 
Calderon, but leave no impression of the native moral power and 
intellectual soundness which are requisite to give an influence of 
the highest order to a poet, and which have been so ably claimed 

| for the Spanish dramatist in the recent well-known analysis of 
Life’s a Dream and the Great Theatre of the World. But Mr. 
MacCarthy may have time hereafter for a more ambitious selection 


Apontes. London: Longmans. 1861. 


on which to exercise his translating powers. He has manifestly 
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made diligent use of the plays before us, to practise a strict imita- 
tion of the varied and beautiful versification which distinguishes 
the Spanish Drama. The blank verse of the English stage would 
be too plain and natural to clothe the high-flown conceptions of 
this kind of poem, which disdains nature herself in order to press 
upon us its faith in the supernatural, and disdains the actual 
p mat & of man in order to realize his spiritual tendencies to 
a “ boundless better or a boundless worse.” Our minds have to 
be attuned for these by the exalted style of the lyrical poet, and 
the whole composition to be couched in brilliant and musical 
metres, which must, however, meet the requirements of oratory 
by a peculiar fluency and continuity. 

Several iar measures satisfy these requisitions in the 
Spanish language. Sometimes we have the assonance or vowel- 
rhyme—slightly felt in a single quatrain, but yet, when it extends 
over the alternate lines of a long scene, uniting them with an 
impressive though subtle conformity. Sometimes we have in- 
dented couplets inside couplets with full consonant rhymes, as 
in Mr, Tennyson's Jn Memoriam—the metre in these cases being 
very vague, but inclining to the accentual trochaic, while the lines 
are octosyllabic, or perhaps heptasyllabic, if the rhyme rests 
on single syllables. Sometimes we have rhyming couplets of 
unequal but beautifully proportioned lines, and most often of seven 
and eleven syllables, in a quasi-iambic metre. All these varieties, 
except the first, were ee et by Mr. MacCarthy in 
his early translations; but in present volume he directs. our 
attention to his attempted imitation of the assonant, or, as he 
writes it in ish guise, “asonante” verse. We are sorry that 
we must declare this imitation in great measure a spurious one, 
likely either to deter future translators from the problem to be 
solved, or to afford them a fatal precedent to follow. We must 
allow at the same time that the imperfections of the translator's 
method have not prevented him here and there from producing 
many long sequences of assonant rhymes, of which the incorrect- 
ness is but slightly felt—nay, some even that are paaedy correct 
and effective ; = | his worst assonances leave us lines of very to- 
lerable blank verse in the Hiawatha style. But he has not fully 
realized an effect to which he has often made inconvenient sacrifices 
of the plainness and directness of his style, and of that fidelity to the 
details of Calderon's conceptions and expressions which he claims 
to have pursued with much solicitude. We must add that most 
or all of the English assonantists whom we have hitherto read 
seem to us to have committed similar errors, and that we must 
venture to include them strictly in the same censure. 

It is, indeed, surprising, that the principle of assonance, how- 
ever hard it might have been thought to realize in English, 
should be so easy to pervert as experience proves it. The defi- 
nition would appear simple enough. “The Spanish asonante,” 
says the late Lord Holland, “is a word which resembles another 
in the vowel on which the last accent falls, as well as the vowel 
or vowels that follow it; but every consonant after the accented 
vowel must be different from that in the corresponding syllable. 
Thus, tos and amor, orilla and delira, dlamo and pdjaro, are ali 
asonantes.” This is fairly applicable to our own language, if we do 
but consider a vowel to mean a sound, and not merely a character, 
and if we combine words like time and tide, but not words like 
one, two, four. But how does the English versifier construe 
a rule like this? He combines any words in which he writes 
similar vowels; and when you come to read them aleud, they 
slip mare oe many sounds as if you had before you a table of 
the irregularities of our orthography, compiled ——e for the 
= journals. Take some instances from Mr. MacCarthy :— 

e find, on page 40, the words “woman, lover, hopeless, torment,” 
presented as assonants. We will not stick at the second vowel in 
woman; for the German assonantists have set the example of neg- 
lecting the form of a weak final syllable : so that we should not have 
been surprised at finding “woman” matched with “postscript.” 
Even the plural, “ women,” is matched in the volume with words 
containing o..e like the above, and also joined elsewhere with 
words containing i..e like “children ;” for the ear, though lon 
defrauded, will at last have its ee the eye. But 
this only makes the confusion worse, when you come to add on the 
varieties of “i” or “y” as thus :— 

For ’tis ascertain’d that women, 

When to letters or to arms 

They with resolute will apply them, ~ 
Oftentimes surpass the men. 


But these are extreme cases; and it will be naturally asked if 
Spanish usage does not afford ts for some slight fluctua- 
tion in the sounds of the vowels on which the assonance rests. 
We must answer that the Spanish vowels, from the nature of the 
language, have a perfectly uniform sound, except only that their 
quantities may vary. A vowel ending a strong syllable is slightly 
and mechanically lengthened, when it would have been short in 
the middle of such a syllable. This is the case in the words 
“ba-iia, da, esmal-tan,” which end the first corresponding lines 
in the of “Rio Verde.” Is not, then, the Englishman, it 
will be asked, to be allowed to form long and short vowels 
ad libitum? He is welcome, we should say, if the pairs of vowels 
comprise perfect counterparts, like the eta and epsilon of the 
oldest Greek, and not the eta and epsilon of the moilern Greeks. 
In other cases we must refuse him this privilege. If he wishes to 
couple the short “e” in “zephyr,” having its true Latin or 
Spanish sound, to the “e” in “succeedeth,” which invades the 
dominion of the Latin I = makes as spurious an assonance as 
if he were to pair the w “cuerpo” and “repito” in Spanish. 


It is remarkable that blemishes like this thrust themselves 
our notice in the very first assonant lines which Dean Trench 
introduced in his analysis of Calderon’s Life's a Dream :— 
C.—All, as thou commandedst it, 
Has been happily effected. 
K.—Say, Clotaldo, how it passed. 
O—With that mildly draught 
ith that mi soothin 
Which thou badest should be 
With confections, mingling there 
Of some herbs the influences 
Whose tyrannic strength and power, 
And whose force that works in secret, 
So the reason and discourse 
Alienateth and suspendeth, 
That it leaves the man who quaffs it, 
Than a human corse no better, 
And in deep sleep casting him 
Robs him of his powers and senses. 

Here the fourth and tenth lines ending in “ succeeded, secret,” 
resent no sort of assonance unless you pronounce them in the 
rish way, so that the first word shall rhyme with aided, and the 

second begin like sacred. But the words “effected, sacred,” in 
ite of their appearance, would have satisfied the requirements of 

e ear, at least approximately. What shall we say of verses 
where the “a” in “quarrel, water,” resembling the Italian “o” 
aperto, gets into the company of an “a” figuring as “e chiuso” 
in a word like “sacred?” or where the “u” in “humble” is 
matched with the “u” in “tunic,” as if a German versifier were to 
confound the sounds of 6 short and juhk long? Can we expect 
assonances of this kind to give any pleasure to the ear, except 
such as might have been derived from blank verse? The trans- 
lator observes for his excuse, that the vowels in the greater portion 
of the English vocabulary are less open and resonant 5 in 
Spanish ; but this would only be a reason for their being matched 
with more strictness. He confesses, indeed, that he has often pro- 
duced merely the ghost of a rhyme; but this, he says, is better 
than none at all :— 

And I have found from my own experience, that an inflexible determi- 
nation to reproduce it, at whatever trouble, even though with imperfect 
success, enables the translator more closely to render the meaning of his 
original, and saves him from the danger of being tempted into diffuseness 
by the facilities of expansion which even the unrhymed trochaic without the 
asonante too readily supplies. Translators who have felt the weight of too 
much liberty might find within the restricted limits of the asonance the 
same salutary restraints which Wordsworth discovered 

“Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground ”— 
it is to be hoped with some slight portion of the same success. 


There is some truth in this; but the restrictions to which the 
translator has subjected himself are often of a kind less suited to 
the minstrel than to the acrostic-writer or lipo-grammatist. But 
we must illustrate our perhaps too technical reflections by some 
actual specimens of Mr. MacCarthy’s versification. We shall first 
exhibit the best effect which he is he takes 

ains, from a genuine assonance. at e following passage 

Ssaip on the vowels u..e (u=6 nearly), in the second, fourth and 
other even lines :— 

All the garden is one joy: 

Nota = that here bath budded, 

Not a leat but breathes from out it 

Fragrance that no tongue can utter. 

And that Sight and Smell should boast not 

That this Eden hath resulted 

Solely from their aidance, list! 

Limpid fountains leap and bubble, 

Breaking with melodious beat 

Songs, whose never-ceasing burden 

Seemeth sad when most they laugh, 

Mirthful most when most they murmur. 

And the envious nymph of air, 

Seeing earth so richly studded 

With the flowers of many springs, 

Joined in this that is the youngest, 

Has unto her azure plains 

Flowers of other kinds conducted ; 

Which, upborne on myriad wings, 

Living nosegays float and flutter. 
The next passage will show the weakness and clumsiness of the 
merely orthographical assonance, resting here on a...e in the 
first, third, and other odd lines :— 

He it is who in my heart here, 

Ah! as if *twere hath kindled 

Such a fire, that soon in ashes 

Doubtless it must be dissolved ; 

And with reason, since already 

Wrapped in hidden flames it burns: 

Every breath it breathes, volcanic, 

Every sigh an Etna seems. ; 

The style of Calderon is diffuse and equable, seldom exhibiting 
a or phrases ; and this fact 
would make it difficult to estimate the skill of the translator from 
any short passage that we might quote here. His version must be 
criticised fram a musical point of view — a few harsh and pithy 
lines excepted, It is a line-for-line one, but not remarkably close 
or adroit ; and the style is fluent, but wants terseness and simpli- 
city to a degree that would be hardly excusable without large 
allowance for metrical difficulties. Such difficulties, however, 
have apparently been augmented by the false maxims as to asso- 
nances which we have noticed; and very frequently, moreover, by 
an over-fondness for the English heroic couplet, which is often 
substituted, at the expense of a weak paraphrase and of a less of 
_ effect, for the fine unequal distichs to which we have referred. 

hus the ‘ollowing two lines near the beginning— 
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Parece que ban oido 
Nuestro lamento y misero gemido— 


i y “it seems that they have heard our lament and pitiable 


groaning,” are expanded to— 
It that they have listened to our 
seems ey ey 


Onur wild lament that pierced the 
And these expansions are too frequent, and generally too common- 
place, not to be felt as detrimental where the ease and boldness of 
a free ion are absent. 


THE SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY.* 


yee’ wa of this small volume is not very obvious from its 
i Few of our readers would suspect that by an Ez- 
amination of the a of the Scoto-Oxonian Phi was 
intended a criticism of the principles enunciated by Sir William 
Hamilton, and accepted, and to a certain extent popularized, by Mr. 
Mansel. For Sir W. Hamilton’s system is not particularly cha- 
racteristic of Scottish thought, while we believe that we may 
fearlessly assert that the general tone of Oxford philosophy is de- 
cidedly adverse to Mr. Mansel’s speculations. True, his Bampton 
Lectures were listened to with marked attention alike by college 
dons, admiring undergraduates, enthusiastic young indies, and 
astonished scouts.” But any man who knows anything of the in- 
terior of an Oxford common-room must have heard before now fre- 
quent expressions of an uncomfortable suspicion that Mr. Mansel's 
well-meant support of orthodoxy was not unlikely to issue in a 
sceptical conclusion ; while Mr. Maurice, who is half an Oxford 
man, and Messrs. Chretien and Goldwin Smith, who more faith- 
fully reflect the tone of thinking men in that University, have 
done battle with Mr. Mansel on points more or less affeccing the 
central _ of his argument. Accordingly, we demur to the 
title of this little book as a fair representation of its object. 

We have called it a little book, but it is really smaller than it 
looks ; for thirty-four out of its sixty-six are taken up with 
aye gop from the writings of Sir William Hamilton and 

. Mansel, and a very large of the remaining thirty-two is 
occupied with a continual repetition of the same argument. Nothing 
can be more wearisome than to find an author pe ally tra- 
versing the same ground, and applying the same mode of reason- 
ing to several details in succession, when he might have saved his 
own trouble and ours by disposing of them all at a single blow. 
A case is not made at all stronger by a reiteration of that sort. 
No man is at all more inclined to disbelieve the earlier Roman 
annals because Sir Cornewall Lewis takes the trouble to tell him 
exactly how many years elapsed between the several events re- 
corded in them the capture of Rome by the Gauls. If that 
catastrophe is to be regarded as an historical cataclysm before 
which no recorded event is to be believed, it is needless to repeat 
the observation in reference to each succeeding event. So, in the 
book before us, it is idle to point out the analogy between belief 


and consciousness in relation to every argument applied to the 
latter, when a single sample would have done for all. us illus- 
trate our meaning by a quotation :— 

Let us proceed to examine the arguments by which Hamilton and Mansel 


seek to establish their positions. 

It is urged by them that Consciousness, in every mode of its exercise, 
necessarily implies relation. In order that it may take place there must be 
two cudnt factors, a conscious Subject, or person, and an Object, or 
thing, of which that person is conscious. The Absolute, on the other hand, 
is directly opposed to, and exclusive of, the Relative. When, therefore, we 
affirm an Absolute thing or being to be an object of thought, or of any mode 
of Consciousness, we at the same time affirm of that thing or being relation, 
ond Cae and thus our affirmation in its very terms de- 
stroys itsel 

It is, however, important to observe, what our authors appear to have 
overlooked, that the above-mentioned condition of Consciousness is equally 
characteristic of Belief. For Belief necessarily implies relation: in order 
that it may take place there must be a believing subject or person, and an 
object or thing in which he believes. 

f, therefore, adopting the position of our authors, we hold the Absolute 
to be negative of all relation, we ought to conclude that we fall into equal 
of thought, or an object of 

n, we are told that Consciousness, in every mode of its manifestation, 
necessarily implies distinction. To be conscious, we must be conscious of 
something, we must distinguish that something from nothing, and distin- 
| ae that which it is from that which it is not. The Absolute, on the other 

d, as identical and one, is negative of plurality and difference. When, 
therefore, we speak of an Absolute thing or being as an object of conscious- 
ness, we at the same time predicate of that being two contradictory attributes, 
and thus our affirmation in its very terms annihilates itself. 

Here again the ment of our authors has a wider scope than meets 
their requirements. For Belief, no less than thought and other modes of 
Consciousness, necessarily implies distinction. In order that we may believe, 
we must believe in something; we must distinguish that ing from 
nothing: we must distinguish ourselves as believers from the object of our 
heliet, and we must distinguish that which we believe from that which we 

n neve, 

If, then, conformably with the reasoning of our authors, we treat the 

‘ as negative of all distinction or difference, the right conclusion to 
arrive at is, that we commit equal absurdity whether we it to be an 
object of thought, or an object of belief. 

n, it is urged that our thought and every mode of our consciousness 
take place in time, and thus can have no community of nature with an Un- 
‘conditioned and Absolute out of time, in the absence of which they cannot 
be competent to apprehend them. 

But our belief takes place in time as well as our thought, and so far is no 


better qualified by community of nature to apprehend the Unconditioned 
jand the Absolute than are a thane and pas saat So that in this | 

* Examination of the Principies of the Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy. By | 
Timologus. Part I. Lonuon: Chapman and Hall. 


case, valid the argument presented 

by 


of as 
The ment is simply this :—‘“ Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. 
Mansel have te} i 
incognizable, and not subject to the conditions which 
consciousness possible ; but the same mode of reasoning would 
also prove it to be incredible, belief being a form of con- 
sciousness.” 

To estimate the value of this t, we must first deter- 
mine its author's drift. Does Timal (for that is the pseudo- 
nym in which he rejoices) intend it for a mere ad 
hominem, or does it express his own deliberate conclusion? In 
other words, is he , to use Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
expressive trope, “to drive Mr. over a precipice,” or is 
atheist ? are ‘indications in the book 
whi int either way. For example, concluding passage 
of the leads, on the whole, to inference :— 

We see then that Mr. Mansel has failed to accomplish the double task he 
has undertaken ; viz., to prove, on the one hand, the duty of in an 
Infinite Personal God; and, on the other, that the expression, “ rite 


one render 


forced by his own princi 
Infinite Person can by us be neither conceived nor believed. 

Thus his logical instead of utenghentip vindicating the cause of 
orthodoxy, redound notably to the advantage of Spinoza, Schelling, and 
Hegel. Not unjustly may the shade of Candn Bampton address to him the 
expostulation, “I took enemies, and behold, thou hast 
blessed them altogether.” 

The following passage rather draws us to the opposite con- 
clusion :— 

There may be an Unconditioned and an Absolute suitable for rational dis- 
course, possibly even of high concern to our Reason, and only indeed by 
admitting this can we hold the above teaching of Sir W. Hamilton for valid 
and intel But the Unconditioned and Absolute against which heand . 
Mr. Mansel ply their logical batteries aresuch that Reason can feel in them 
no interest whatever. Her only concern with respect to these is to see that 
she be well rid of them. She not in the least object to being eee 
of these notions, but she insists on being at the same time relieved of them 


as articles of belief. 

For it appears from the context that the “Unconditioned and 
Absolute suitable for rational discourse” signifies the funda- 
mental truths of morality ; while the “ Unconditi and Abso- 


lute” referred to in the other clause means no other than the 

ow, as ormer quotation is intelligible u 
tion of the while the latter ncile- 
able with his theism, we s that we may fairly conclude 
that his ment is meant for more than an argumentum ad 
posed of by a summary process. 0. is 
in vain to argue that belief in an Absolute is impossible, because 
belief is a mode of consciousness, and consciousness implies 
relation, and the Absolute does not admit of relations — so 
as belief in an Absolute Being is found to exist. For, let it be 
observed that Timologus is not content to argue that such a 
belief is illogical or irrational; or, if he did so argue, his ar, 
ment would fail of hitting its mark, because it is necessary 
it should be strictly parallel to that of the writers whom he is 
assailing. Now Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel prove, or 
endeavour to prove, that conscicusness of the Absolute is not 
irrational, but impossible; therefore, if the — of Timologus 
is to be worth anything as an hominem (for which 
it is intended upon any supposition), it must prove that belief in 
the Absolute is not merely irrational, but impossible. If then, 
as ap from what has been said, the essay is intended for 
anything more than an ad hominem, it comes to 
nothing, for, whether rightly or wrongly, men do believe in an 
Infinite and Absolute Being. 


But, further, the th down even regarded as an argu- 
proposition that belief is a mode of consciousness. No doubt 


consciousness is implied in belief, so that a man cannot believe 
without being conscious that he believes. But that of which he 
is conscious is not the thing in which he believes, but the fact 
that he believes in it. The consciousness which is implied in belief 
is self-consciousness, and its sole object is the subject. Mr. 
Mansel has argued that we can have no direct izanee of an 
Absolute ur Infinite Being. With the validity of his argument 
we have nothing to do; but we contend that its validity is in no 
way linked to that which asserts, in contradiction to plain expe- 
rience, that we cannot believe in such a Bei It is fair to say 
that Timologus has endeavoured to establish a connexion between 
these (to our minds) totally independent positions :-— 

Yet, neither Hamilton nor Mansel to have pétceived this obvious 
result of their doctrines, They nowhere intimate to us that they acknow- 
ledge the existence of any faith or belief out of consciousness, but always 
speak of belief i sciousness. 


conscious ? 
“therefore,” he adds, “consciousness is not contained under either know- 
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ndeed, in giving an account of comsciousness, Sir W. Hamilton ex- 
| pressly contends that no knowledge or belief cam exist out of it. “Is there,” 
he - “any a of which we are not conscious ? Is there any be- 
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or belief, but on the contrary, knowledge and belief are both contained 
eT consciousness.” 

Yet of course, if this be so, belief, as well as knowledge, must e of 
the nature of consciousness, and be subject to the restrictions which affect it, 
and limit its sphere of apprehension. We have seen, however, that according 
to the teaching of Hamilton and Mansel this is not the case; for while they 
restrict consciousness universally to the apprehension of the Finite, they 
assert for Faith, or Belief, a power to apprehend the Infinite. 

This inconsequence is, if possible, — still more strikingly into relief, 
when we turn to other portions of Sir W. Hamilton’s writings. 

In his — of perception he takes especial pains to prove that we cannot 
be conscious of an operation to the exclusion of its object ;— for instance, 
that we cannot be conscious of seeing or of smelling a rose without being con- 
scious of the rose. This doctrine plays an essential part in his theory of per- 
bey? and is reproduced by Mr. Mansel in his treatise on Metaphysics. 

f this teaching be correct, we cannot be conscious of belief in an object, 

without being conscious of that object. 
The fallacy involved in the former part of this argument has been 
already exposed; that involved in the latter scarcely needs an 
exposure. What else is the meaning of the antithesis between 
Faith and Sight ? 

We have no space to follow the author through the whole of 
his argument. Some, indeed, of the points upon which he touches 
would not find a suitable place in our columns. To one only 
shall we allude. We must again quote at length :— 

Mr. Mansel shows this more particularly, with respect to Personality. 
He urges that Personality, as we conceive it, is essentially a limitation, and 
concludes that the expression “Infinite Person” is language to which no 
mode of human thought can possibly attach itself. 

In conformity with such results, he stigmatizes the Infinite as a feeble and 
negative impotence of thought, a term dishonourable to God, a barren, vague, 
meaningless abstraction, in discoursing of which men babble about nothing. 

In this impotence of reason, thought and consciousness, recourse is had to 
the transcendental organ of Faith, and the following conclusion is ultimately 
presented to us: “It is our duty then to think of God as personal, and it is 
our duty to believe that he is Infinite.” 

As Mr. Mansel has just demonstrated that we can think of nothing but the 
finite, it follows that the God of whom we think as personal must be finite; 
and ‘gus we find ourselves constrained by his teaching to affirm two Gods—~ 
a finice one of whom we think, and an Infinite one in whom we believe with- 
out thinking. 

This is monstrously unfair. We are not in any way concerned 
to defend Mr. Mansel’s speculations,’as we do not pin our faith 
upon them. But, as against his new antagonist, we should be 
willing to defend them if we did not know that Mr. Mansel is 
quite able to defend himself. But, to return to the passag 
before us—it would be difficult to find elsewhere so many fal- 
lacies and so many mis-statements compressed into so small a 
compass. For, in the first place, when Mr. Mansel asserts that 
the expression “ Infinite Person ” is “ towhich. . .. 
no mode of human thought can possibly attach itself,” he is careful 
at the same time to intimate that the same language may be “true 
in a superhuman sense.” Timologus has done him the justice to 
uote his words in ertenso inanote. But if Mr. Mansel allows 
at the expression “Infinite Person,” though involving that 
which is incogitable, is nevertheless an admissible one, it is hard 
to see how he should “in conformity with such results,” stigma- 
tise the Infinite as “‘a term dishonourable to God,” and so forth. 
And, in point of fact, he does nothing of the kind. Again, Timo- 
logus has quoted the passage, and we will do the same :— 

We dishonour God far more by identifying Him with the feeble and nega- 
tive impotence of thought, which we are pleased to style the Infinite, than 
by remaining content within those limits which He for His own good pur- 

has imposed upon us . . . Personality, with all its limitations, though 

r from exhibiting the absolute nature of as He is, is yet truer, grander, 
more elevating, more religious, than those barren, vague, meaningless 
— in ,which men babble about nothing under the name of the 
It is not “the Infinite,” but that “which we are pleased to style 
the Infinite”—the mere metaphysical abstraction—which it is 
dishonouring God to identify with Him. Mr. Mansel does not 
forbid us, here or anywhere else, to predicate Infinitude of God, 
but he shrinks from creating an imaginary Infinitude, and making 
it our God. 

Lastly, we have the grossest fallacy of all. “As Mr. Mansel 
has just demonstrated that we can think of nothing but the finite, 
it follows that the God of whom we think as personal must be 
finite.” Not at all. It follows, perhaps, that in thinking of God 
as personal, or, in fact, in thinking of Him at all, we think of Him 
as finite; but it does not by any means follow from that that He 
is finite. We cannot conceive infinite spaceeor time; but in 
thinking of space or time are obliged to bring them within some 
imaginary limit ; but it does not follow from this that space and 
time are bounded. 

We observe that the volume before us professes to be Part I. 
If Timologus ever gets as far as Part II., we hope he will con- 
descend to tell us what he believes in himself. Does he, for ex- 
ample, believe in an “Infinite Person,” or does he not? We 
should think better of his speculations if they pointed to any 
positive conclusion. 


BETTER DAYS.* 
[as book is a collection of novelettes. Its title gives no informa- 
tion regarding the nature of its contents, and the contents 
themselves, to a superficial view, seem connected into one story. 
But closer observation shows that, though the writer may have in- 
tended them to form one story, they really consist of a number of 
tales, of which any one easily might, and probably would, have had 


* Better Edited by the Rev. Sh 
by Reginald Shutte. 2 vols. Saunders 


an existence independent of the rest, but for circumstances con- 


nected with the required bulk of the publication, and the general 
prejudice in favour of novels in two volumes, as opposed to novels 
in one. A given book, let us say, will consist of a number of 
chapters, which may be aggregated either on the principle of the 
chain, or on the principle of the cumulus. An author has a right to 
elect whichever of the two principles he prefers to illustrate, only 
he ought to make up his mind with a clear view of the distinction 
between them. A book of which the chapters are as so many links 
of a chain constitutes one story, more or less artistically framed, as 
each link can be shown to have its own indispensable value in help- 
ing to constitute the chain. A book of which the chapters are as 
so many items of a cumulus may be printed under one title, and 

rofess to be one story, but each chapter is itself a story —each 
item of the cumulus establishes a little conclusion of its own—and 
the aggregate is not a novel, but a collection of novelettes. Thus, 
in Better Days there are forty chapters; but these are not so 
much forty links of a chain as forty disconnected items of a cumulus, 
The unfortunate part of it is that the author seems to be unaware 
of the difference. He adds chapter to chapter with apparently no 
clear view as to the connexion of any one chapter with those which 
have gone before, or its bearing on those which are to come after. 
The nature of a chain is such that, if one link be withdrawn, the 
whole chain collapses. This principle, as applied to literary com- 
position, results in the law that a novel, to be perfect, must be so 
written that the withdrawal of any one chapter would make its 
successors unintelligible, or at least unlikely. The very word 
plot implies some such system and unity of conception. But in 
Better Days the withdrawal of one chapter would rarely affect 
its successor at all; they would be equally intelligible and equaliy 
probable ; the novel would consist of thirty-nine chapters, instead 
of forty, but that would be all. There are some sermons so com- 
posed that it is impossible to predict the exact moment of the con- 
clusion. A number of theological truths are aggregated in a long 
series, but so aggregated that when the sermon ends there seems 
no valid reason why it should not have continued for ten minutes 
more or terminated ten minutes sooner. If the author of Better 
Days intended to produce this effect, he has been successful ; but 
the result of such a plea would only be to transfer our unfavourable 
criticism from his execution to his conception. On the whole, it is 
better to have failed in the execution than in the conception. The 
former error may be rectified with better fortune in a next at- 
tempt — the latter seems hopeless. - 

The reader of this novel will probably share our curiosity 

ing the sex of its author. It is edited by Mr. Reginald Shutte, but 
the authorship is carefully concealed. Since the days of Jane 
Eyre, authors appear to consider it a pleasing test of the talents of 
the critic to leave the sex of the author to conjecture. Should the 
critic assign to a male hand a novel which has proceeded from 
a female pen, or the reverse, the author triumphs internally over the 


unsuccessful critic, and applies the moral of the reviewer’s bad for- . 


tune in this particular speculation to depreciate the value of his 
criticism as a whole. It is true that some men compose like women, 
and some women compose like men; but in the author’s own circle, 
for a critic to have conjectured wrongly regarding the author’s 
sex is regarded as a feather in the latter’s cap. A critic who can- 
not even decide correctly whether it is a man or a woman from 
whose pen the novel has proceeded is an inexperienced critic, and 
inexperienced critics cannot be accepted as fair judges of the worth 
of a given publication. In spite of this danger, however, and with 
a full consciousness of the evil results of failure, we are inclined on 
the whole to attribute this novel to a female, and perhaps a ’pren- 
tice hand. Arguing @ priori, we have seldom found in the bolder 
sex that diffidence which would prompt a writer to bring out his 
earliest publication under the protecting shelter of foreign editor- 
ship. Arguing @ iori, there are points connected with its 
conception as a whole, and also with its treatment in matters of 
detail, which seem inconsistent with the theory that the masculine 
intellect produced it. 

It is probably to a lady that we are indebted for Betler Days: 
The conclusion is — as suggesting a more delicate tender- 
ness in treating it, and also as accounting tor certain idiosyncrasies 
which appear to have modified its conception and made it what it 
is. In the first place, the novel is unfortunately an anachronism. 
Whatever be its merits or its defects, it is undeniably behind its 
time. We are almost led to believe that the story has been for 
some period in existence, and that the Horatian estimate of the 
value of time in increasing the worth of a composition has been 
accepted literally. Had this book seen the light ten or fifteen years 
ago, the mission of its author would have been clear; as it is, it is 
somewhat obscure. Better Days is a novel which may be regarded 
as the glorification and apotheosis of the High Church theory. The 
burden of the song is the praise of what is called “the orthodox 
Puseyism.” The details of the story are the merits and the 
demerits of people of the other way of thinking. The former 
lambs are rarely shorn, or, at the most distant nce of the 
shearer, the wind is immediately tempered. The latter are k 
shorn as close as possible, and the wind is endowed with ema 
nary powers the moment they are summoned out of cover. This 
perhaps affords satisfactory reading to those who have embraced 
the author’s religious views; but to others, and perhaps even to 
those who have not troubled themselves one way or the other, it is 
less delightful. The former theory is demonstrated to be correct, 
not only on abstract grounds, but also by the results to which it leads. 
The adherents of the latter are heavily weighted from the beginning, 
and are shown pretty clearly that the race is not intended to end 
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in their favour. Like all fictions composed to prove a theory, the 
book is so far unconvincing. If an author of opposite views had 
composed the story, the results would probably have been the other 
way. It is of course easy, if two infants are introduced of whom 
one is baptized by pious parents and the other is not, to drown one 
under melancholy circumstances, and to bestow on the other a death 
of comparative amenity; but unless the author shows that the 
omission of baptism has a necessary connexion with sudden drown- 
ing, and its due performance with an opposite result, we conceive 
that his treatment of the question is open to objection. It is de- 
lightful to see a work of fiction conduct an intemperate character 
by a melancholy route to a melancholy conclusion, but then an author 
opposed to the views of Father Matthew would be sure to take the 
opposite line. Hogarth’s series of pictures illustrating the respec- 
tive careers of Idleness and Industry proceeded from a painter con- 
ceiving from the Industry point of view. On the legal axiom that 
both sides are entitled to a hearing, it would be only fair to ask for 
a series of pictures representing the success of Idleness. If virtue 
were always rewarded in this world and vice invariably punished, 
a priori views might have a right to this violent method of demon- 
stration; but unfortunately we live in a world where apparent 
results are sometimes at issue with preconceived moral theories. 
The virtues of High Churchmen may very likely be superior to 
those of others, but the problem is not entirely settled by an author 
who composes only to illustrate his own prejudices, and who 
would have us believe that fortuitous results are connected with 
certain supposed causes by an invariable law of causation. 

The animus of the author of Better Days is not so satisfac- 
tory, as it is displayed honestly. His object is to demonstrate the 
merits of the High Church party. He must surely believe this party 
to be in a minority, or it would never be wu his while to dis- 
parage the whole clerical body in order to effect his purpose. The 
statistics from which the following result is obtained have not yet 
been made public :-— 

It is a well-autbenticated fact that whatever may be the religious predi- 
lections, the personal appliances of the English beneficed clergy are so 
expensive that in the majority of cases very little can be extorted from the 
purse beyond what the lists of public charities reveal, and then indeed we see 
a fair sprinkling of benefactions; but is it too severe to add that the publica- 
tion of names is very often the incentive of giving ? 

If we are to answer this question, the author must be good enough 
to state the sources from which he derives his information regarding 
the “ personal appliances” alluded to. When Mr. Trollope exhibits 
an archdeacon, a dean, or a bishop, in an unfavourable or even ina 
contemptible light, we may probably deplore the taste of the author, 
but we must confess that at least he contrives to be amusing. But 
then Mr. Trollope’s foil is trenchant instead of clumsy ; nor does he 
ever remove its button to make such a savage thrust as the follow- 
ing: 

Does the mitred bishop of a large body of clergy set them an example of 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked? Does he not rather instruct 
them in self-indulgence, in the use of the luxurious barouche, in the well- 
appointed table, in the voluptuous drawing-room, in the exuberant conserva- 
tory, in the French and Indian shawls of wife and daughters, in the velvet of 
the dinner dress, and the Brussels veil of the bridal ? 

The author, in the preface, accounts for his choice of subject by 
the known tastes of the British public. He represents that “the 
public will have religious tales —religious novels, if you like the 
name better.” And he avers that he complies with their inexorable 
demands with some reluctance. But surely, in order to write a 
novel on religious subjects which shall satisfy the public, it is not 
absolutely necessary to blacken the character of the whole bench of 
bishops. The sop which the author has thrown to the public 
Cerberus in this novel is composed of materials which are unwhole- 
some in the first instance, and most indifferently cooked in the 
second. 

Of the numerous novelettes which we have described as com- 
posing this story the chief one describes the fortunes of the three 
orphan daughters of a Mrs. Fellowes. They are exposed in early 
life to the most imminent danger of straying from the orthodox 
fold ; but, the author relenting on a sudden, they are permitted to 
grow and expand into eminent ornaments of the Church. After 
a short struggle for the honours of heroineship, two of them are 
rewarded for their Church opinions by being permitted to form 
satisfactory marriages; and the third—who is, perhaps, the chief 
heroine of the party—being apparently considered too good to live, 
is commissioned to improve society by her death. As she is repre- 
sented to be attached to a young clergyman, who not only returns 
her attachment, but is also, for general High Church merit, placed 
in a position to marry, it is perhaps questionable whether she ought 
not to have been conducted to the altar rather than to the tomb. 
It might, however, have been found monotonous if all three had 
married ; at all events the author evidently thinks so, and ac- 
cordingly consigns her to an early death. It is unnecessary to say 
that her death is elaborate as well as edifying. Characters of this 

Sort are not to be destroyed suddenly or at a moment’s notice. 

mption is the machine by which they are generally removed 

from view ; and as that particular machine happens not to be tied 
exactly to time, the choice is a se one. The disease admitting 
of fluctuations, there is plenty of opportunities for the sympathies 
readers to be attached ; and when the heroine has said all that 
seems possible to be said in order to improve the occasion, a blood- 
vessel is permitted to burst, and the author writes Q. E. D. It 
will perhaps require some patience to conduct the accomplished 
novel-reader through these two volumes ; but the labour which 


eventually accomplishes the task will not be without its reward. 


from the author’s point of view, by no means invariably excludes 
the sneer adjuncts of the good things of this world ; and that, so 
far from its being necessary to give up cakes and ale in order to 
become virtuous, there are some well-meaning people who regard 
the cakes and ale as the worthy and befitting rewards of virtue 
itself. Whether the prospect of a sequel to this novel, which the 
indulgent author holds out in the conclusion, is to be regarded as a 
luxury or as a punishment, will probably on the theological 
particular readers, 


opinions of 


GALILEO.* 

HIS volume is not altogether an exception to the rule that 
T the merits of a tot oe nerally in inverse ratio to the 
magnificence of the title-page. ‘Ihe original documents which M. 
Philaréte Chasles promises us turn out in the dedication to be 
derived from the very valuable contributions of Alfred Von 
Reumont to Italian history; and the single letter of Galileo's which 
he offers to the public as a document now first brought to light, is 
to be found in the Florence edition of Galileo’s works of 1842. 
Nevertheless, the book, although it by no means has any claim to 
be considered an independent authority on the life and labours of 
Galileo, may be read with interest, and even amusement, as a truly 
characteristic example of the French method of improving upon a 
subject. Von Reumont had, in asystematic and undemonstrative 
manner, in his article Galileo und Rom, set forth, by the aid of 
Galileo’s own letters and those of his friends, and with the assist- 
ance of the work of Monsignor Marini, Galileo e ' Inquisizione, the 
true state of the facts with respect to the persecution of the philosopher. 
M. Philaréte Chasles, fortified with Von Reumont’s authority, enters 
the arena with the air of a moral prophet, to denounce the age of 
Galileo with French promptitude and volubility. ‘The moral turpi- 
tude of the age being painted in the background with the blackest 
colours M. Philaréte Chasles has at command, the central figure of 
his hero comes out quite white by comparison, and whatever shades 
appear upon his character are attributable to the evil influences by 
which he was surrounded. It is, however, a great misfortune for 
a writer to get upon such high moral stilts in the very first pages 
of his volume as —nulle force vive ne subsistait plus dans les Gmes 
—le développement du moi s’opérait dans le sens du mal —as it is 
extremely inconvenient to get down from them, and impossible 
to maintain the same elevation and collect all the minor facts 
necessary to form a reliable and compendious biography. 
Nevertheless, the leading principle of M. Chasles’s reading of 
the subject is no doubt the true one. The epoch during which 
Galileo lived was the vilest of the three centuries which followed 
the extinction of Italian independence and the fall of Florence. 
Spanish influence predominated over the Peninsula; the 
Jesuits, monks, and inquisitors were all-powerful; literature 
and art had fallen into the lowest state of degradation ; 
Dante was no longer read; Ariosto was the only poet of the 
= admired by a public who delighted in the concetti of 

arini. In painting and sculpture Cigoli, Maderno, and 
Bernini were the favourites of the time; and the historians and 
moralists could boast no higher names than Guicciardini, the most 
immoral proficient of the immoral own J of Macchiavelli, and 
Castiglione, who was the servile Chesterfield of a corrupt age. 
That Galileo should not be a moral hero in such a state of society 
is intelligible enough, but such considerations form no real excuse 
with posterity. It was not impossible, but only more difficult for 
him to bear worthily the great genius with which he had been 
entrusted. ——— as he was by the esteem or consideration 
of all scientific Europe, and with the Republic of Venice and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany for patrons, it was more easy for him to 
defend the cause of science with dignity than it was for Giordano, 
Bruno, Campanella, or Vannini— men who did suffer martyrdom 
courageously for what they believed to be the truth. The fact 
is, that Galileo was one of those complex natures whom it is not 
easy to understand at first sight. In his moral constitution he 
bears a slight resemblance to Lord Bacon, inasmuch as there were 
two Galileos—Galileo, the unconscious genius, the lover of ab- 
stract truth, hurried on by a power over which he had no control, 
and of whose impulses he could give no account to himself — and 
Galileo, the pliant, the subtle, the lover of ease and conven- 
tionalities, the bon vivant, and -the sensualist. It is from the diffi- 
culty of comprehending a character of this double nature that 
tradition bas endowed Galileo with a true martyr spirit, and in- 
vented the e pur si muove, which will in all probability remain a 
popular anecdote, in spite of all evidence against its authenticity. 
‘The whole tenour of Galileo’s life shows that there was an 
inward energy in the man which might be retarded, but which 
neither he nor gee else could wholly repress. Galileo’s early 
some ana to of Bernardo Tasso, the 
‘ather orquato, was himself a poet, but his had brought 
him poverty and misery, and he p sends wane all poetic 
tendencies in his son, and devote him sternly to ie. Similarly, 
the father of Galileo, a poor noble of Pisa, was a mathematician, 
and, for like reasons, carefully avoided giving the young 
Galileo any mathematical instruction, and in od hima for medi- 
cine. But nature was in both cases too strong to be suppressed. 
When the boy Galileo was apparently studying Galen or Celsus, 
he had Euclid or Archimedes buried between them; and he was 


* Galileo Galilei: Sa Vie, son Procés et ses 


The reader will have discovered that the conception of life, even 


Documents originaux. Avec un Portrait, gravé d’ 
Leoni. Par Philaréte Chasles, Professeur au Collége de France, Conserva- 
teur & la Bibliothéque Mazarine, Paris: Poulet- Malassis. 1862, 
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but eighteen years of age when he mace his first discovery of the 
isochronous oscillations of the pendulum, in the cathedral of Pisa, 
by observing the vibrations of a lamp, which is to be seen sus- 
in the nave down to the tday. His first notion was 
to apply it to determine the beat of the pulse; and few doctors, we 
imagine, aware that they are for 
every-day practice. us, by main 
took out ef ‘the career for which he was des- 
tined. The superiority of his genius at once raised 
him powerful protectors and powerful enemies. With the 
impatience of commanding powers, he at once assaulted the old- 
established dogmas of medieval and Aristotelian philosophy in 
every direction. He established the true principles of the velo- 
city of the fall of heavy bodies, and demonstrated them by ex- 
periments from the leaning tower of Pisa; and in spite of virulent 
opposition from the Aristotelians, who saw one of the t 
dogmas of their mystic edifice on the point of being syeedols te 
sueceeded in getting his discovery accepted, and soon after, by 
means of the patronage of the uis Guido Ubaldi, was 
elected to the chair of mathematics at Pisa. But Galileo had not 
yet learnt that a servile spirit was necessary to a tranquil life in 
that a Some strictures of his upon a machine invented by a 
natural son of the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany brought upon him a 
persecution, from which he escaped to Padua, where for eighteen 
years he lived in honour and consideration, with the enjoyment of 
a large income as Professor of Mathematics at the University, under 
the protection and encouragement of the Venetian Republic, the 
only really independent Italian State. It was here that he invented 
the telescope and mi and made his first astronomical dis- 
coveries — the irregularities of the moon's surface and the satel- 
lites of Jupiter; and if he had been content to live in the Ve- 
netian Republic, and devote his life to the cause of science, he would 
have met with every honour and reward the Republic could have 
bestowed upon him, and encountered no persecution. But Galileo 
was not satisfied with this. The favour of Cardinals and the caresses 
of Grand Dukes were inexpressibly dear to him, and to obtain them 
he made adulatory advances and protestations. He named the 
satellites of Jupiter the Medicean stars, and’ was accepted into 
the service of the Grand Duke of Florence. He re- 
turned to Florence to a life of persecution. At Venice 
he lived beyond the jurisdiction of the Inquisition, and the 
Venetians set the Pope’s mandates at defiance, and during 
Galileo's own time carried on war against the Papacy; but at 
Florence he was as completely under the power of the 
Inquisition as at Rome itself, and the Grand Duke was almost 
powerless to protect him. 

The consequence of the return of a man so distinguished 
as Galileo was that every ambitious, meddling monk or priest 
who wished to force himself into notoriety made Galileo and 
his discoveries his main objects of assault. Viri Galilei, quid 
statis aspicientes in calum, was the text of a Dominican preacher 
with a singular application of Scripture, and the telescope 
was universally denounced (so Viviani, Galileo’s pupil, tells us) 
as an impious invention which was made for the pu 
of prying into the imperfections of the Divinity. When Galileo 
determined to live in an atmosphere so uncongenial to science, if 
he desired to live in peace, he should have taken the advice of his 

litic and astute friends — bent the head when a storm arose and 

t the worst blow by. Follow my example, wrote Guicciardini— 
“be ouyenge everybody.” Why did he not make advances 
to us, said a Jesuit Father, “he might bave written all thut he 
liked even on the movement of the earth.” But Galileo, with all 
his knowledge of the world and his love for it, was simple enough 
to think that by shallow subterfuges, unworthy compliances, and 
unmeaning professions, he might escape the extreme of servility, 
and still persevere in gating doctrines of scientific truth in 
direct conflict with the theology of the Inquisition. Over and 
over again he temporized, and retracted the doctrine of Copernicus. 
Then, urged by his inner genius, he put it forward again. At length, 
he began to enter into direct argument on the authority of Scripture 
in matters of science, and received an injunction in 1616, delivered 
by Cardinal Bellarmin, to abjure altogether the doctrine of 

rotation of the earth. Galileo obeyed, and for fifteen years 
observed complete silence with respect to it. But meanwhile 
Cardinal Barberini had become Pope under the title of Urban 
VIIL., who as Cardinal had always expressed th® warmest admi- 
ratien for Galileo’s talents, and even celebrated his glory in 
common-place hexameter verse. Encouraged by this circumstance 
and by a flattering reception from the Pope, Galileo in his seven- 
tieth year thought the time propitious for another attempt to bring 
forward the question of the rotation of the earth, and he wrote 
his celebrated Dialogo intorno ai due massimi Sistemi del Mondo. 
This dialogue is one of the finest examples of Italian prose, 
and would alone place Galileo in the highest intellectual ranks. 
The characters are well conceived, and the ments against the 
Aristotelian system are subtly and delicately brought forward; 
but this fine book has a preface so ignoble, that we cannot avoid 
feeling , gae shame for the cowardly subterfuge of so great a 
man. pretends that he is completely of the opinion of the 
Cardinals who condemned the doctrine of Copernicus, that he 
approves of their injunction, and that he merely writes the present 

gue as a rhetorical exercise to show that Italy is well ac- 
quainted with all the science of the time. It is more than pro- 
bable that this very device occasioned the ultimate condemnation 


of Galileo. Among the characters of the dialogue is onc Simplicio, 
the advocate of the Aristotelian 


theory, the vartisan of the past, 


who refuses to examine nature and to trouble himeelf with 
doubts, trusts to the authority of books, and sleeps in peace. The 
enemies of Galileo persuaded the Pope that 0 was in- 
tended for him, and all the exculpations of hii and friends 
could avail nothing to remove this icion from & man who 
uttered a book with such a falsehood on very front of it. 

From that period until the time of his death, eight years 
after, in 1642, Galileo lived a prisoner of the Inquisition, though 

itted to reside at his own villa of Arcetri in the neighbour- 
of Florence, where he was visited by Milton. The 
enemies of Rome have only damaged their cause by asserting that 
he was subjected to torture. The vexations he had to endure were 
moral torture sufficient to break his spirit completely ; and his letters 
are full of ints of the miseries of his position. One of the 
last of them leaves a painful impression of the state of mind in 
which he passed his latter days. It was on the old subject, the 
doctrine of Ptolemy. He wrote to an inquirer, that the system 
of icus was absolutely false, since the theologians had de- 
clared it to be so; but he added, with a vicious blow at the system 
of Ptolemy, that is still more false. 

The failing of Galileo (not an uncommon one anes unfor- 
tunate men of genius) was that of men who would be worldly, but 
cannot be sufficiently so— who will not be wholly true to their 
calling, nor yet e peace with the world on the world’s terms. 
Galileo was too conscious of the value of his discoveries, of which 
the rotation of the earth is but a smail item, to be able to live 
submissively and humbly as he was enjoined to do. He would 
neither accept the mission of science with all its sanctity and en- 
nobling influence, nor wholly give himself up to — and 
insincerity. His power of raillery, too, made him hated by his 
enemies, who were very numerous. At the same time there is no 
ga for believing that he was other than a sincere Catholic. 

e puts forward in as lucid as has ever been applied to 
the subject, the explanation that the physical errors of the 
Scriptures can be no evidence of their untruth, since Revelation 
could but use such language to men as their know. 
enable them to understand. 


PATTERSON’S ESSAYS.* 


HIS handsome volume contains, in a collected form, a number 
of papers contributed by Mr. R. H. Patterson to Black- 
woods Magazine. The Essays are, upon the whole, decidedly 
pleasant and instructive reading. They lay claim, indeed, to no 
particular originality. Tbe author has no “mission” in art or 
politics which it is his business to forward by his writings — he has 
not even any special crotchets to recommend. His papers give 
proofs of the careful and conscientious getting-up of his subjects, 
and he has arranged his materials with judgment, and expressed 
his thoughts, upon the whole, fluently and agreeably. We find in 
these Essays much to show us that their author is a ised litte- 
rateur, but we cannot give him any higher praise. e conceived 
a more unfavourable opinion of his attainments from his first Latin 
quotation, in the first Essay, than was justified by an examination 
of the rest of the volume. “A fancy so beautiful,” he there 
remarks, “that one might say with Cicero, Malim cum Platone 
errare quam desi aliis” —a truly extraordinary travesty of a 
very familiar sentence. But further perusal showed us that Mr. 
Patterson is a really cultivated and accomplished man, who has 
read and thought much on the subjects about which he writes. To 
be sure, his papers remind one sometimes of a schoolboy’s themes, 
and his finer writing has a fatal tendency to become overstrained, 
tawdry, and sentimental. The writer’s mintage is hardly of autho- 
rity enough for coining such words as “rejuvinate,” and his over- 
elaboration of his subject often makes him tedious and feeble. 
Still, if any one wished to acquire with small pains the current 
information about the subjects which Mr. Patterson has taken up, 
he could not do better than consult these Essays. It is no blame 
to them, but rather the contrary, that they have a strong local 
colouring. They are written in Edinburgh for Scottish readers. 
This comes out — and appropriately enough in the con- 
cluding paper, which is a notice, in memoriam, of “ Christopher 
North. S fact, a formal eulogium of Professor Wilson written 
for Blackwood’s Magazine would have been in bad taste without it. 
But in other papers perhaps there might have been, with advan- 
tage, less frequent reference to Scottish peculiarities. And we 
scarcely know whether even loyalty to a deceased editor justifies 
such a queer anecdote as the following : — 

We could name an eminent individual, now no more, as gifted 
with physical beauty as with mental powers (Professor Wilson), to w the 
contemplation of bis portrait was almost a passion. No one less vain or more 
noble-hearted than he, yet his painted likeness had always a fascination for 
him. “It isa curious thing,” he used to say, “how I like to look at my own 
portrait.” Was it not because, in that beautifully developed form and coun- 


though it knew not why, in the presence of its own likeness? 


In ol ak it to himself for havi 
suggested, in hi y on i ire, the expediency 
those political measures — the concession of'a right to purchase land 
in fee-simple and the redemption of the land-tax — with which Lord 
Canning has signalised the conclusion of his vice-regal government. 
In spite of this, we think our author's art- rs more worth 
reading than those on history and politics. One of the latter class, 


* in History and Art, By R. H. Patterson. Edinburgh: Black- 
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indeed, on the Ethnology of Europe, is a résumé of the 
common opinions on the subject, though showing no particular dis- 
cernment and a decided a ity. 
we can scarcely agree that cranmiologists have demonstrated as yet 
that these islends were inhabited by two pre-Celtic races. This 
is a hasty induction from insufficient data. Nor, in, have 
scholars as yet endorsed M. Bodichon's theory, that the Berbers of 
Northern Africa are te with the natives of Brittany, whom 
Mr. Patterson here calls Iberians. Philology, indeed, of which 
Mr. Patterson seems to be quite ignorant, would lead to a different 
conclusion. But the author treads on firmer ground in the other 
division of his Essays; and we the more welcome his on on 
art-subjects because so liberal a tone as his about the higher 
applications of art is not always found in connection with the 
religious peculiarities of Scottish Presbyterians. 
he fact is that Mr. Ruskin’s verre? ters paradoxes, uttered in 
his famous Architectural Lectures at Edinburgh, excited some of 
his Scottish adversaries, and Mr. Patterson among the number, to 
vehement controversial ition. We owe to this a spirited 
essay by the present author, on the Battle of the Styles, in which he 
is thoroughly roused out of his usual placid mediocrity. Here he 
boldly denounces Mr. Ruskin’s “esthetic bigotry,” and defends 
warmly against his sneers the maligned architecture of the Greeks. 
Not that Mr. Patterson bas a word to say against the rival Gothic 
style. He professes to be “catholic in his tastes,” and to find no 
difficulty in admiring both styles, and in condemning both styles, 
in turn. He attributes all Mr. Ruskin’s vagaries to a “ funtastic 
irit of symbolism,” and with some ingenuity constructs a parallel 
line of argument to prove Gothic architecture in an ascending 
climax to be “licentious, meretricious, mocking, scofling, fane, 
pagan, diabolical.” He is more happy in refuting Mr. Ruskin’s 
arcbitectural positions than when he deals with the lecturer's views 
about landscape painting. Here he runs off into rhapsodies in 
which it is difficult for a plain man to follow him. But his con- 
clusion may be quoted, not in approbation, but as a specimen of 
extreme contrariety to the views about landscape painting in 
goon, and Turner in particular, which Mr. Ruskin has made 
popular : 

We do not undervalue inting ; —it is no either of our in- 
clination or our theory as we think, wisely, not — like 
Mr. Ruskin — too well. And we shall never consent that he should defame 
higher and infinitely nobler manifestations of mind by subordinating them 
to, or even placing them on an equality with, this last and lowest of zsthetic 
studies. A copier of lifeless matter, of inanimate nature, to be classed with 
giants of intellect whose heads touched the skies! An expatiator in the 
narrow field of landscape painting to be ranked with men whose genius 
overflowed all creation! akespeare, Bacon, Turner! Ban! 

Mr. Patterson's short essay on Sculpture is one of the best in the 
volume. Not that it contains much new matter; but the commons 
places of the subject are well put. The author discourses of Form, 
of the Nude, of Repose, and so forth; but there is not a word about 
the application of colour to statuary. He ventures to dissent 
from the opinions expressed by Guizot and by Chantrey, that violent 
action should be proscribed in sculpture, and appeals for confir- 
mation of his ar nt to the laughing Centaur in the Capitol. 
There are few who will not think that his praise of this statue is 
excessive. It is a truism, and in no sense an answer to Chantrey, 
to say that “a degree of motion may, by throwing the body into 
gentle curves, be made greatly to increase its beauty.” Who 
denies this, for instance, of the Venus de’ Medici? Mr. Patterson 
asserts, with respect to this statue, that — as he was informed by 
a professor of anatomy who had made it his special study—“ half an 
inch further stoop of the body would, were the same attitude re- 
tained, make it lose its balance.” It is somewhat curious that this 
Essay, while describing or noticing most of the finest statues of 
antiquity, does not even mention the Venus of Milo, the chief 
ornament of the Louvre, whose majestic beauty, in the judg- 
ment of many, far surpasses the less spiritual charms of her sister 
at Florence. 

a entitled Colour in Nature and Art, is a good 

i the writer's elaborate compilation. He adopts and 
enforces M. Chevreul’s well-known laws, and attempts to apply 
them, not unsuccessfully, to the proper treatment, in of 
colour, of galleries of sculpture or of paintings. M. Chevreul’s 
scientific exposition of the laws which ought to guide blondes 
and brunettes respectively in choosing their bonnets duly finds 
its place in this paper; and Mr. Patterson undertakes to give 
practical advice as to the colours of their clothes, not only to the 
wearers of polychromatic uniforms, but to those who usually dress 
in monochrome, such as parsons and sportsmen. He says: — 

I would to be noted by two 
numerous opposite sections of the community — to clergymen 
the other, These agrees always, or most frequently, wear a one-coloured 


the 
together with advantage, oF where they are all new. Men’s new black 
trousers worn with a coat and waistcoat of the same colour, but old and 
somewhat rusty, will exaggerate this latter tint; while at the same time 
the black of the trousers will appear brighter. White trousers and also 
of reddish-grey mixture will correct this tendency to rustiness 


exist; but we believe that their discovery would be 
less as a practical guide in art, and would be of small value even 
for the criticism 


which Form, Sound, Association, Fitness, Ugliness, and the Beau- 
tiful, all with capital letters, figure on every page. 
shall not endeavour to follow him. 
Patterson seeks to establish, from our knowledge 
harmonics in music, some universal principles of 
beauty. 


Thither we 
Suffice it to say that Mr. 
of the laws of 
symmetrical 

He is not the first, nor will he be the last, to follow this 

Will of the Wisp. We do not mean to deny that some such laws 
use= 


art. Mr. Patterson quotes no less a name than 

Sir Isaac Newton for this ant sentence : —“ I am inclined to 

believe that some of the Creator prevail with respect 

to the agreeable or unpleasing affections of all our senses ; at least 

the supposition does not derogate from the wisdom or power of 
God, and seems highly consonant to the simplicity of the macro- 

cosm in general.” It would appear that a Dr. Macvicar — whose 
fame, we are ashamed to say, has not reached us—has, in Mr. Pat- 

terson’s opinion, solved this long-vexed question that the 
scalene triangle, according to Plato's theory of the Simply Beau- 

tiful in Form, was the actual guide of the ancient Greek artists in 
fixing all the proportions of their works. This gentleman is as- 
serted to have discovered that “every great work of ancient 
sculpture (in so far as it can be said to a rectilinear area) 
is contained, as in a frame, by the Scalene of Plato itself, i. ¢., 
the triangle which has for its angles go°, 60°, and ill or by some 
of its most simple combinations, or would plainly been more 
beautiful had it been so.” As if the clause which we have italicized 
did not beg the whole question! ‘Those who may be disposed to 
pursue these speculations further may be referred to Mr. Patter- 
son's Essay, which is one of the longest and most laboured in the 
book. We have said enough to show that the present volume will 
repay perusal. It is decidedly above the average in res of 
merit ; and we can well understand that so versatile and fluent a 
writer has more excuse than many of his contemporaries for re- 
publishing his scattered papers in a collected form. 


WESTERN CORNWALL.* 

R. HALLIWELL has here entered on a field of research of 

much wider extent, and of much deeper interest, than his 
cursory and desultory ramblings could allow him fully or satisfac- 
torily to explore. In this field, he has been apparently more intent 
on following a path which others have struck out for him than in 
finding one for himself. But an old subject may be made sufficiently 
attractive in a new dress; and to bring forth a vestment that has 
long lain musty in the wardrobe, brush it up, and readapt it to 
modern fashions, may be a praiseworthy undertaking. Something 
of this sort Mr. Halliwell has now done, and his book will be wel- 
come to many possessing a taste for the antique, which is undoubt- 
edly a growing and pleasant one. The subject has truly an inspira- 
tion of its own for rambler in search of antiquities on English 
ground. Cornwall is, through all its length and breadth, peculiarly 
the county of the archeologist. Much yet remains for his investi- 
gation — more than in any other of our counties. Even an 
ordinary observer, and much more a writer so well known as Mr 
Halliwell, would deserve to find an audience while awakening some 
of the wild echoes of the past, which will always be worth listening 
to, if only as a faint indication of the troubled, stormy, and lawless 
scenes of bygone ages—reminding us, like the ground-swell so often 
heard on the western Cornish shores, of the fierce turmoil that has 
been going on in some far distant part of the Atlantic. Cornwall, 
too, like primitive lands generally, has preserved a number of those 
oral and rude traditions of which its monuments are supposed to 
confirm the truth. Most of these have been committed to ber 
but with the same ardour that essays to preserve and embalm 
relics of the demigod of the Drama, our author seeks to gather up 
whatever is yet remaining of the “folk-lore” in relation to the for- 
mer heroes of the Land’s End district. 

Mr. Halliwell is evidently fired with his subject, and is a firm be- 
liever that he has here before him the memorials of a Titan race. 
He gravely tells us that more than three thousand years have 
away since the last of the giants disappeared; and yet so enduring 
have been the monuments of their greatness, that “ their caves, their 
houses, their clubs, their tombs, and their chairs,” are still to be 
seen, and that some of the quoits, or large stones, which they were 
in the habit of hurling, have still left remaining visibly impressed 
upon them the marks of the mighty fingers by which they were 
grasped. Their footprints are also stamped on the granite rocks, 
and traces of their mighty fortifications are yet discoverable on the 
cliffs. The reader who is desirous to see what a giant could do in 
those days of old must read 
of twelve cubits in stature, who, according to Geoffrey of Monmouth, 


was, as Mr. Halliwell says “every of ish hi knows,” 
killed by the redoubtable Jack the Giant-Killer digs 
the race seems to have become extinct in Cornwall, 

In giving us, as Mr. Halliwell does, with so much gusto, the veri- 
table character and exploits of such early monsters as Gog-magog 
(whose fame, we may venture to remind him, even as far as 
the hills named after his highness near Cambridge) — not forgetting 
Thunderbore, who is as having “goggle eyes like flames 
of fire, cheeks like a couple of large flitches of bacon,” &c.— it is a 


Far less practical is the Essay on Real and Ideal . Here 
the author wanders into a pathless wilderness piven hoy i 
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is style of dress is often very pleasing to the eye, and recommends itself 
n various grounds; yet it must be remembered that, of all modes of 
apparel, a one-coloured suit is the least economical. It presents no contrast 
of colour by which the leading hues may be kept in apparent freshness. | ; 
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king every kind of coat look wellin its old age. S Bambies im Western Cornwall, by the Footetqn of the Giants. With 
Notes on the End Distt and the Islands of 
Scilly. By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. London: J. R. Smith. 
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pity that he should have lost sight of a few other dignitaries of the 
iron age of Cornwall, whose fame is so well known that they figure 
largely in some of this county’s histories, written by Polwhele and 
others. Two of these may seem deserving of special mention — St. 
Just and St. Keverne. On the road side, nearly between Breage 
and Marazion, he might have seen several huge blocks of a rock 
called Diallage, to Crowsa-down, which is at least fifteen 
miles distant. ese, 80 the legend runs, were once the convenient 
missiles which St. Keverne snatched up in haste from the aforesaid 
locality, when he went in pursuit of his saintly friend, who had 
visited him from the Land’s End parish, but ran away from his 
house after dinner with the plates, Overtaken at last, he was con- 
strained to drop his stolen goods, though not till he had received 
tokens of the anger of his pursuer in these gigantic boulders flung 
after him, which are left still lying on the down by the side of the 

ually remarkable plates so much coveted by St. Just. This tra- 
dition, puerile as it may appear in itself, may serve to show that the 
age of the Cornish saints and the Cornish giants is not separated by 
so wide an interval as Mr Halliwell’s theory, before alluded to, 
would lead us to suppose. It will be found, in fact, very difficult to 
separate these portions of the legendary history of Cornwall. Both 
of them, it may well be presumed, owe their origin to the days of 
the Gesta Romanorum—in other words, to the “ Ages of Faith,” 
whose monastic writers delighted to amuse the children of the 
Church, just as, in all times and countries, the children of the 
nursery have been amused and kept in order by tales of the mon- 
strous and the marvellous. 

But while Mr. Halliwell apparently follows the footsteps of his 
favoured giants with much devotion, he shows but little reverence 
for another class of antiquarian remains, which ure perhaps 
opely deserving of confidence as credible or decipherable records 
of the past. What have been called Druidical circles by our older 
archzologists, “are now,” he says, “believed with more reason 
to be merely circles of stone serving to define, and perhaps sup- 
= the barrows or sepulchral mounds, such sepulchral mounds 

aving been discovered surrounded by stone circles. Some spe- 
cimens of these are also found so constructed that if the barrow 
and its contents were removed, there would remain only a circle of 
stones like that originally was at Boskednan.” A variety of these 
supposed Druidical antiquities, assumed to be such without hesi- 
tation by Borlase, Stukely, and others, are pronounced by our 
author not to possess a tittle of evidence, or even probability, that 
they were ever connected with the ceremonies of the Druids. He 
even goes to the length of stating his belief, that there is not a 
single Druidical relic, Stonehenge itself not excepted, to be found 
in Britain. The last monument he believes to be “a gigantic 
mausoleum in the middle of a British cemetery, which continued in 
use during the Roman sway.” 

These sweeping observations lead to the idea that Mr. Halliwell 
would place the description given us by Julius Cesar and Diodorus 
Siculus, of the Druids and their rites, upon much the same basis as 
Niebuhr and Sir G. C. Lewis have placed the early history of the 
Romans by Livy. One circumstance certainly favours this scep- 
ticism. No ancient writer mentions these stone erections supposed 
to be Druidical works, in connection with the Druidical rites ; and 
much might be said to show that they were of much older date 
than the Druids, and probably of Phenician origin. Certain it is, 
that the Israelites, in common with ancient nations, erected monu- 
ments of single stones; and it would appear, stone circles, as the 
tokens of some great national achievement or national victory. 
The book of Joshua furnishes evidence of the first usage ; and the 
latter will, if we mistake not, be found referred to in a book of 
much later date, where such stones are described as the stones of a 
crown—literally, “circled stones lifted up for an ensign upon the 
land.” Zech. xvii. v.16. Mr. Halliwell’s incredulity on this point 
does not, however, damp his ardour in searching out, at aoe 
deavouring to identify, the various vestiges of this kind which have 
been previously described by Cornish antiquarians under the names 
of cromlechs, holed stones, crosses, or stone erections in their 
different forms. In reference to the use of the term Crellas, applied 
to what he supposes to be the remains of a large Celtic hut in the 
parish of St. Just, he makes the candid observation, that “the 
ancient stone circles of this county originally served a variety of 
purposes, and that no one theory is true which pretends to be 


to all.” 
connexion with these investigations, whiclf must be allowed 
on all hands to be sufficiently interesting, whatever may be the 
theories attached to their several objects, it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Halliwell has not enlarged his work a little morc, so as to 
embrace a wider or more original sphere of observation. He 
has been too ready to content himself with that which has been 
laid open before him, instead of adding to the stock of learned 
lore which Borlase, Polwhele, and their successors, have shown 
themselves laborious in accumulating. His work is therefore 
deficient on some points where we might certainly have expected 
much from fresh antiquarian research. We are not contented 
altogether, to be treated with a well got-up dwarf quarto volume, 
where giants are so much in question. We cannot but admire 
the work of the Dp wlan blooming capitals, grotesque head- 
iece scrolls, and choice type and paper, with ample margin, all 
aintily in accordance with the canons of Bibliomania. But this 
is only giving us too much of the dessert, and too little of the more 
solid viands. The former dainties would have been more agree- 
able if we had not missed some of the characteristic fare which 
it might have been thought Mr. Halliwell would have been able 
and willing to provide. To give an illustration in point. When 


he brings us to St. Michael’s Mount, we are treated to some 
commonplace eulogies on the beauty of its appearance, as 
one of the localities to which distance lends enchantment. Its 
monastic structure, harmonizing so admirably as it does with its 
grey rocks, is, we are informed, “a type of England itself—a 
beauteous gem set in the silver sea.” Would it be supposed that 
with these and a few other remarks on its picturesque appearance, 
and a slight reference to the Chair of St. Michael himself, the whole 
subject should be dismissed with the mare remark “ that the 
edifice on the summit, on a nearer approach, seems to be but a 
half-patched and bad imitation of the antique”? Thus, then, all 
the noble memories which throng around this locality are set at 
nought; and instead of giving us something as good at least as 
others have produced before him from their ancient stores, Mr. 
Halliwell leaves the genuine province of the antiquarian for that of 
the frothy, poetically-leavened tourist. 

The vision of the guarded mount, 
with all its manifold associations, when connected with the kindred 
rock and shrine on the coast of Brittany, is taken no more notice 
of than if these things were all mere moonshine. It would seem as 
if our author had scarcely put his foot within the building whose 
ancient chapel and “ Chevy Chase” apartment all antiquarians have 
hitherto agreed on treating with some di of attention and in- 
quiry. There can, indeed, hardly remain a doubt, that as large a 
volume as the Bishop of Avranches has devoted to his own Mont 
St. Michel, might be written of its somewhat humbler and originally 
dependent rocky shrine in Western Cornwall. It may, therefore, 
be justly complained of, that Mr. Halliwell’s haste after his Giants 
led him to make too rapid strides over a spot where there was so 
much that might have detained him, and where he might, no doubt, 
have contributed something in the way of illustrative researches 
more certain and worthy of remembrance than those vague traditions 
which are little better than the history of Polyphemus by the side 
of the history of England. 

Although the object of our author's visit to the West was pro- 
fessedly that of an antiquarian, he has included in his notices a 
variety of amusing observations in reference to the habits and 
customs, as well as superstitions of the existing Cornish race. We 
are favoured with a lively remark or two on their fondness for pies, 
“T am told,” says he, “ there are as many as two or three hundred 
varieties of these.” One of the oddest is called Star-gazing pie*, 
which is made of pilchards, the head of the fish appearing over the 
crust. The story of the “ Lammy pie” (copied from Warner) with 
which, we are told, a cockney was once regaled at St. Ives, appears 
scarcely credible, and may be set down among those morsels of fun 
cooked by Tregellas in his younger days to hoax the Londoners. 
Mr. Halliwell, in the course of his rambles, does not fail also to 
notice certain botanical objects characteristic of peculiar localities, 
But these possess little value on the ground of novelty. He ob- 
serves of the Cornish moneywort, that it ws near Penzance — 
he might have said throughout Cornwall. He should have informed 
his readers ofa much rarer plant—the Cynodon Dactylon, or Creeping 
Dog’s-tooth grass, found hardly anywhere in England but upon the 
sands near Marazion. Again, in some of his notices of rare plants 
growing near St. Ives, he is apparently ignorant of the fact, that the 
much sought-for and scarce maidenhair fern is almost peculiar to 
one cave in that locality—Carrick Gladdon. On the subject of 
natural history we note that his references are defective in another 
instance. He tells us of the singular tradition that “ three giants, 
one lady and two gentlemen,” were inhabitants of Cliff Castle, near 
the famous Logan Stone, and that “ westward from this is the cove 
of Polcarnow, with its fine white beach descending into emerald 
waters.” The description might have been enhanced in value to 
some tourists and readers, if he had mentioned that this beach is 
famous among naturalists of the district for the abundance of ex- 
quisitely beautiful small testacea, found scarcely anywhere besides 
on the coast. : 

Notwithstanding such omissions, Mr. Halliwell’s book contains a 
variety of curious and amusingly told details, which are here brought 
together for the use of those who have neither time nor inclination 
to collect them for themselves, or from the older works in which 
they are treasured - Our readers would (many of them, at least) 
wonder what could be meant by a “ boiled thunderbolt ;” yet this, 
in the country west of Penzance, is a term applied to a Celt, sup- 
posed in boiling to cure its owner’s rheumatism. On the borders 
of Cornwall and Devon, we believe, a Celt without boiling is consi- 
dered a valuable specific for a disease in the breast to which young 
mothers are frequently subject. One of the most singular supersti- 
tions to which Mr. Halliwell refers is that still practised at St. 
Enry’s Well — dropping a pin into the water when a crippled child 
is immersed three times in it. This, and other superstitions re- 
specting the efficacy of charms, are indicative of what the national, 
not to say the county mind was before the Reformation, and what 
it still continues to be where the Reformation has done only a 
of its destined work. Mr. Halliwell’s book will doubtless be of 
service in calling attention again to these and other curious 
liaritiés or traditional usages, which have rendered Cornwall, and 
particularly the western part of it, a district in England almost sui 
generis, and one which, in these days of railway travel, is far more 
accessible to researches of every kind than héretofore ; and to those 

* It seems right to mention here that the existence of a pie with such a 


name is by some persons deemed apocryphal. The writer of this article was 

once privy to a warm argument between the late Dr. Buckland and pen. 
or 


man of wide information, born and bred in the Western district, who 
contended that such a pie existed only in the Doctor's 
he had been imposed upon. 
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who wish for an antiquarian guide-book on a diversity of subjects, 
this undoubtedly will prove an interesting and attractive volume on 
many accounts. Not the least interesting is that part of it which 
relates to the Scilly Isles, in which our author has grouped together, 
in a short but lively sketch, some of the most remarkable features, 
hical and traditional, of this singular collection of islets 
and islet rocks, Respecting these, however, there is one tradition 
(strangely ignored by Mr. Halliwell) that they were anciently a 
and parcel of the mainland of the district called Lyonesse — 
stretching from Mount’s Bay, but separated and swallowed up by 
an inundation or other catastrophe, connected probably with earth- 
uake oscillations greater than those which, in our own day, Mr. 
Edmonds (a diligent observer of such phenomena) has noticed, and 
recorded as frequent, in the Reports he the Royal Geological Society 
at Penzance, The forms of these small islands of Scilly are of great 
variety, as may be understood from the following description of an 
old writer which Mr. Halliwell quote. He compares them to a feast 
disposed in the following manner: 

St. Mary’s, a skate; Tresco, a side of mutton; Bryce, a dried ling; 
Sampson, a leg of veal; White Island, a sole ; Annet, a lobster; Agnes, a 
venison pasty; an islet near it, half a goose; Tean, a capon; St. Helen’s, a 
es of mutton; Bigger White Island, a bacon ham; ‘St. Martin's, a 

um pudding; Great Arthur and Great Gannick, a brace of rabbits ; 
Pittle Arthur, Rat Island, and others, pies and tarts. The rocks and lesser 
islands lying scattered about these are as oysters, cockles, and shrimps for 
garnish; and the intermixed surrounding seas as the flowing tides of liquor 
to drown the care of the inhabitants.” (p. 223.) 

We quote this passage, as it suggests a variety in the repast 
something like the multitorm entertainment provided by our author 
in the book before us. The glowing language in which it recom- 
mends the Scilly Isles to the notice of visitors as possessing the 
most varied attractions to the invalid in their warm genial atmo- 
sphere and placid retirement, may, without exaggeration, be anomie 
to the whole of the western shores of a county which has ev 
thing within its range to supply the wants and wishes of the tourist 
rambler, either in the way of natural productions, picturesque sce- 
nery, or that food for the imagination which is to be found in the 
traditions of medieval superstition and still older romance. 
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je in 
‘3 e 
Classical know’ — Terms for Boarders! 40 Guineas a year. 
and a Copy of the Reports of hed on application ts to the 


Master, A. M. CURTEITS, ate and Classical Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Oxford, es a limited number ber bi Terms, 70 Guineas 
Fees and ‘A.M. Curtels, 


inclusive of School Fee ‘or 


Kim BANK HOUSE, KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.— 


FOR LADIES—The M having entered into 
with several London Professors of the highest celebrity, and @ most com- 
modious and clegant mansion in the above une will be happy to forward 
detailed Prospectuses on to parents of men, and eminent 


lication. 
professional gentlemen t in London. 


F{DUCATION. — REDHILL, SURREY. — Miss BISHOP 
ery per For andl Yall pant end 


RANCE. — PRIVATE TUITION for the Army, Oxford, 
Public &e. — Clergyman, Graduate receives 


Schools, Civil 
A. Oxon, Pavillon Lefaix, Rae’ Sainte- Adresse, Havre, France. 
A’ CLERGYMAN, in a healthy Vi big od not § far from the Coast, 


wishes to receive one Pupil. 
Address, Rev. pet Ay 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications, 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Satunpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 


Concert will take place on Monda: Evening, April 2ist. Pianoforte, Mr. 
Charles Halles Herr Joachim ; Violoncello, Sig. Piat Vocalists, Madame Florence 
Lancia and Mr. Santl . Conductor, Mr. Benedict. sore Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, 
ets at Cuarpett & Co.'s, 50 New Bond ‘treet. 


OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE. 

Positively the us 15 nights of the WONDROUS LEOTARD, who will pion 5 EVERY 
EVENING during the Week (Friday excepted). The 286th, 289t 290th 
oreo. Grand omy Selections. by Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Miss F. Thirlwall, and 
Miss essrs. Vernon Rigby, Parkinson, Bartleman, &c. ‘The Me: Wonders, 
Steve Ethairt the Gorilla, the. ‘Infant Brian, and Messrs. Wieland, Critchfield, 
and Templeton. Musical Director, Mr. Thomas Bartleman. 


as. Pi 


ROZAL ALHAMBRA PALAC E.— 
Speciel Notice. The Proprietor has the honour to announce the dates of the LAST 
FIVE GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCES of the WONDROUS LEOTARD 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th inst. 
SATURDAY, the 19th inst. 
‘WEDNESDAY, the 23rd inst. 
SATURDAY, the 26th inst. ‘And 
‘WEDNESDAY, the 30th inst. 
Being the sooth th Representation, gna positive the LAST MORNING PERFORMAN' 
Two. af Box Eleven till Five. Early 


cation for ests is ab Senne No Charge for Backing 


SEASON TICKETS ma obtained on personal application at the Offices of the Ex- 
hibition Building, South Ken sington (near the Eastern Dome Price 3 Guineas and 
5 Guineas each. The latter ‘entitles the owner to an immediate admission to the Gardens 
of the Re = re Society, including the Flower Shows, Fetes. and 


Cassa te rvi Season tickets may be obtained at Is., Is. 6d., and 2s. 6d. each. 
Tarde through the post should be addressed . RK. Sandferd, Esq., Secretary, ier. 
net al Exhibition, meg OS and must be accom by Post Office Orders 
Mayo, the Post Office, Charing Cross. or Country Notes not be 
tickets may also be obtained at 
The Horticultural Society, South Kensington, W. 
Society of Ar Arts, Joh Sire, Adel hi, W.C. 
iet ohn 
Palace Ticket Office, 2 Exeter Hail, Strand, W.C. 


4 rary, a grave 
Sams’ Lib at. Street, 8. W. 
‘Westerton’s Library, Knightsb: 8. 
Co.,8 Exchange, E. 

Chea) E.C. 


Letts, Son, 
Keith, se, & Co.. 
Mitchell, 39 Bond Street, 

W. Ollivier, 19 Old Bond Street, W 

Ww . 21 Edgware Road, near Marble Arch, W. 

Wood, 201 t w. 
wpell & Co., 49 new Bond St 


J. 
Surrn & Son, News Agents, 186 Strand, W.C., and the Book Stalls at the principal Railway 


Stations, 


CoMEETITIVE 1 EXAMINATIONS.—A Wran rangler, formerly 

p= for ti hee and Civil Services. Some Vacancies, r Resident Pupils. Terms 
moderate. — Address E.R. R. A., Woodford Cottage, Ni Streets 


~ WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, ‘THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, e oteaen in Tuition, receive 


whe are reading for them thoroughly and 
quickly. Apply for Prospectuses, &c. to B.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 


IVIL L SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. —A gentleman, who 
Eng att prepared a selection of from the Brench in 


moerate H., 1 Stre Street, 


N EXPERIENCED GOVERNESS who = recen ers 


Woo SANDHURST, the i and the CIVIL 


Tend Classica 
jix Pupils, and will co One Vacancy in May next. Address, mes, Croydon, 5. 


W: ATER COLOUR PAINTING, by Aaron Prentzy. With 
6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


[LLUMINATION the Best and Chea 
of Day & Sor, 


Authority on t 
Lincoln's Inn Wc. 


(GRIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN.—A Pure Choice and First-Class 
DRAWING | PAPER of Whatman's Manufacture. New yt of 1860 make isnow 
in fine condi and ready for delivery. toe. by’ ins. 

Winsor & pene 38 Rathbone Place, London, and all Stationers and rtiete Colourmen. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY~ 
PIECES.— of the above. are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLI 
8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. contain such an assortment of ENDERS, shoves, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIEC. F STRONS, GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
cannot be elsewhere, either for variety, f design, or 
of workmanship. Brigh' wi u ornaments. to £33 10s. ; fenders, 
rs, £3 38. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu 


with standards, 7s. to 12s. ; steel fende: ornamen' 
VES, with radiating 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STO 
BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM 8. 


BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOM 'S devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
hs, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at one the largest, 
blic, at pr ces 


Manuals and Works 
to the Queen, 6 Gate 


DEEL ASS Bat 
newest, most varied ever 
ve make his 


Pure Colza Oil 
ISH COVERS AND. HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 


t of six ; elegant terns, 29s. ; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver plated hand) 1 Ta ae the set of five ; electro- 29 to £21 the set of 
; Britaania metal, to 


Tin Hot- Water Dishes, wi for gravy, 12s. to 

77s. ; electro-plated ted on nickel, full size, £9 

WILLIAM Ss. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRQNMONGERT CATALOG gratis, and free It contains 


Chi Stock of ing ver and Electro- 
4 Silver, Britannia Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, 


Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen , Gaseliers, Tea Urns 
Kettles Clocks, Table Cattery Range, Lamps, Gar nad’ Brace Bedsteads, bed 
ding, Bed-room, Cabinet xc., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 


+3 1,la, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4,5, and 6, 


NTERNATIONAL BAZAAR, 1862, Exhibition South | 
ye BUILDING of large, dimensions consiating of acentral hall, and two P & S. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED ADDITIONAL 
u capaci ra! 
Exhibition Road, nearly te the grand under the “Eastern of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and the entrance to the Reval Horticultural Ga Gardena, 144 te Bond 
r affording exhibitors opposi 
the Well as others, an opportunity of selling articles of manufacture principally of In conjunction with their City Premises, 
haracter, Sales not being permitted in ition. 91 t 9S CITY ROAD. 
ans of the space to be let, with the teriff, can be seen at the offices at the building. THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
or Are respectfully solicited to their large and varied Stock 
utmost exertion a wiltse made to make the International Bazaar worthy of public support: first-class Furniture, at ments, 


The 
the Bazaar will be opened and closed contem 
Intending icants fi 
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SIXTEEN LIGRARY A TIME ARE SUPPLIED 
Subscribers paying £3 3s. per annum — a 

number han iallowed by any Library o Town Subscriptions, 

MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 


Service, of hand, or on reversionary, 
Sree James's, London, 
DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
HARLAN & FISHER to call attention to the NEW 
SHOW- FURNITURE, DECORATION, STATNED GLASS, 
R-HANGINGS, FRESCO, which have been recent! added to 
— tion. $3 South Street, Strand, 
G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 28. 6d. 
WORKS—2% CARDING CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


BURROW’'S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
4 and 6 Guineas. 
BURROW’'S TARGET TELESCOPE FOR THE LONG RANGES, 
25s. and 30s., free by post. 
Burrow’s New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Full Particulars on application to 
WwW. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London:—B. Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W., and Wales & McCulloch, 56 Cheapside, E.C. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, clerical dress, ecclesiastical, sts 
~, corporation. and University robe makers. The best at moderate prices for 

Tie Havent 

GIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, all Wool.—H. J. & 


D. Nicoll, 114 to 120 
Street 22 Cornhill ; and 10St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


Hi *DROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supsrook Park, 
Surrey—Physician, Be, LARS. M.A., M.D. Edin. 


LONDON HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, Great Ormond 
the Members of the Board or the Lionorary Secretary. 


vt April, 1862. RALPH BUCHAN, 
& PERRINS 
beg to Caution the Public against Spurious their world-renowned 


Imitations of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


Wholesale Proprietors, W' » Messrs. Crosss & 


LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 


e ond FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct at! to their choice Selections of Breakfast 
and Luncheon Delicacies, Comestibles, Articles f for noticing others York 
and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and 8 ed Ox ‘ongues, and Yorkshire Pies, 

ed Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona ph ~y Fren ed Green Peas, French 

8, Mushrooms, Tumatoes, French and Crystallized and Glacé Apricots, 

Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French 
Piums, and a Chocolates and Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces 
under rintendence, Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, famed 
Soaps, Candles, Culza Dil, and all Household Requisites supplied of the best descri 
‘amilies regularly waited on for orders. 


COLLARD & COLLARD'S New WEST - END 


16 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where all com- 
munications are to ~ PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale ‘and Hire.—City 
26 id 


ASSOCTATION.”— Clothes of the finest 


can be had at this Establishment. — 
OLERICAL CLOTH and DOES 
Sreciily mad Street East, Oxford Street, W. COOPER & CO. 


RIES GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 
21b., and Is. Bottles; the of which are secured by a capsule lettered 
“ Paces P Vauxsatt, Loxpon, 


SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The admirers of this 
Sones are particularly requested to en that each bottle bears the well- 

iabelsiened = E lizabeth h Lazenby.” This label is d by 1 injunction in 
9th ote 1858, end without it be gen’ 
Edwards Street, Pi an Square, London, as sole of 

a to give this caution, from the thet thet labels 


imitated with a to deceive 
id by all Druggists, and Oilmen. 
PURE MAGNESIA has been, 


versall y beat for Acialty of the Stomach. Hes 
the eartbu: 
gut, and ndizetion laren.” ‘It pre pe 
es or uidren. t is na puri and unliorm 
anl Caren prepared inate 
table threughout the wor'd. 


KNICKERBOCKER. — In the “Cornhill 
this cost described in the fol ee 

114 to 120 Regent Street, #2 Cornhill, London ¢ 10 St. Ann's Square, Manchester tied J. &D.N 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing C 
© Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appolatment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 
APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
intmen 
appo' an welect complete services of plate of the 
MAPPIN & CO.’S ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Full Size. Fiddle. | {hread.| King’s. | Lily. 

is 7 0182214 0/2216 014214 0 
170) 24 21 2H 0 

110; 200); 200/200 

12 ‘Lea Spoons Ow 140) 14 OF 1860 


Bush axticte may bo bat ly at the same price. The t bea 

seen anywhere of tea and dinner-services, cruet fi 

side-dishes, waiters, tea-trays, fruit- stands, Bis 

the lowest possible. Estimates submitted for furnishing with and cutlery military messes, 
hotels, and all public establishments 

cick for selection 


PATENT SAFES — nfost secure against Fire 


CHUBB'S PATENT D CTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES, 
CHUBB'S and DEED BOXES. 


ice List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 87 St. Paul's Churchyard, Londons Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


M ORTLOCR'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250 Oxford 


Street. CHINA Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction 
& <. CASH, in consequence of the expiration of the Lease.— 250 Ontord * Street, near Hyde 
‘ark 


REAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Half- Yearly General Meetinz. Notice is hereby given that the TWENTY- 
YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of ihe the’ 23th day ‘April 


to the 
The Bovks for the gation of Stock and Ghares will bo closed from th 
Friday the 25th instant ve, and Transfers will not be received during that period. = 


THOS. R. WATT, Secretary. 
Company's Offices, :-No. 3. New Broad Street, E.C. 


C lyon of COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA 
by DR. LOCOCK'S WAFERS.—From Mr. w. 


on, 3rd April 1862. 
(HARTERED BANK INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 
A. 
HEAD OFFICE; #0 THREADNBEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
The Coryoration Buy and vel ‘Bill of Bch ange, payable atthe pige 


and receive Deposits at Interest, the terms for which may be known on = ay 


pubi 
ing’ the vel They ha pleasent taste. is. 3s. end lie. per bon, 
Sold 7 all druggists. 
PARE’s | LIFE PILLS are particularly recommended to all 
indigestion, whether arising from constitu- 
tional disarrangement, or af They have never been 
known to fail in affording immediate relief. any Medicine Vendor, in 
boxes te. tfd.. ‘and in Family Packets. lls. each. irections with each box. 


Vv. R28 — ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
BEST for GENTLEMEN. (2s. 6d.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. [3s. 64.) 
te Mine ONE SHILLING, with ctery teary. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARC 
LAUNDRESS to FINEST EVER USED. “hold be alt 
Grocers, &e. &e.—WOTHERSPOON and CU., Glasgow and London 


JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CORDIAL CAMPHOR, and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and effect. 
At all the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London 


3 with Dispensing Jars and 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGHt-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
proerbed by the most eminent Medical Men asthe safest, speedest, and most effectual 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULUUS AFFECTIONS, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
de Grd. Liver Ollto be a very pare Oll, not lik 
I mi nanan to be « very pure Oil, not likely to 
GRANVILLE, Author of The Spas of Germany.” 
Kinds and and thet pot cause thc and 
indigestion too often consequent on 


De. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.RLEL the Duke of Seze-Coburr and 


assured that 
which the efficacy of this in 
Dr. pe Jonon's Licut-Brown Con Laven Ou, old only tn Tx Belt pinto, 2s. 6d.; 
Pin 9d. ; Quarts, capsuled and labelied with 
Pints, 94.5 Quarts, by reportable Chemists and Drugs 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. ‘ 


CAUTION, —Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


THE BANTRY BAY SLATE and SLAB COMPANY 


). 
Capital 215,000, in 3000 Shares each. £1 and £1 upon allotment 


Fi ' Cecil Street, Strand. 
7 Albemarle Street, | EC. 
roman 
Lainson, cnt Deitel tle Messrs. Orr and Co., 


Messrs. Ross. Belfast. 
bu: London Messrs. Stephens and Co., Dublin. 
H. W. Pountney, Esa., Manchester. Dublin. 

Poun' 


if 
5 


i 


4 
E 


The full us contains a statement, which has been with t 
od by Blake, late Director of the Mineral Explor 


ini 


gS 
8 


| be derived from working the flagstones, of there is an abundant 


The Cap tty will be £15,000, divided into 3000 shares of £5 each 
each share at me of making ond £1 por chews seneiving the 


propert and eommence the necessary 
panies’ Acts; any special resolutions will be decided upon by the Shareholders at meetings 


moned specially for that purpose. 


— 
: | — — 
| 
121 Pall Mall. 
= 
Books 
fi 
pany, Limited, that will convey @ correct estimate 
profits to be derived from vernon it. This quarry 
very profitably worked by the ear roprietors, an 
from inability to rais| 
cs 2 The statement abo 
of the Company, or 34 
Considerable profit 
4 supply, and for wh 
ay be 
ui. for the efficient working 0: TY, but no cali will ex: 10s. per share. 
**duaseholders ena, at their option, pay up the whole amonntof their shares ; in all such cases 
made tume being. 
| Compan, ing incorporated undgr the Joint-Stock Compantey’ Act with Limited 
: no shareholder can, under any circumstances, be liable or responsible amount 
beyond the shares for whch he haa subeoribed. 
“Ti ther, feeling order to prevent the possibility of failure and hese, evista from eyue on the Company's 
. ~< operations with a deficient capital, all deposits will returned in full unless half the shares 
| 
: | and all other information obtained. 


“| 
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"THE CAPE OF Goon HOPE TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


with Liabil — Stock Companies 1856 and 
To be the of to te amount 
Capital £62,000, in 12,400 Shares of £5 each. 
and £1 on Allotment. 


Deposit £1 10s. Share, of which 10s. is to be paid on 
A Subsidy of £190 per Annum was granted for 15 years, by Act of the Colonial 


STiseere will be paid by the Contractor upon the 


up in respect 
amount paid the Contract. 


Director of ihe Peninwular and Oriental Steam Navigation 


Com; 
ee Of the U Steam Ship 
Hawkhu 
ADCLI Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park. 
Jaies D. THOMSON: oa, (Thomson, Watson, & Co., Cape Town), Saint Peter's Cham- 
With power to add to their number. 
Enoineen & Manacen. 
CHARLTON J. WOLLASTON, Esq., C. E. 
Bancens. 


In London 
LONDON AND ROUNTY BANK. THELONDON SOUTH AFRICAN BANK. 
Massas. HUGHES, MASTERMAN, & HUGHES, 17, Bucklersbury, London. 
B. 
GEORGE E. SEYMOUR, isc. 38 Throgmorton Street. 


PRO TEM. 
Mr. JOHN READ. 
Temporary Orrices. 
No. 17 BUCKLERSBURY. 
for the pew pend of oS working Electric Telegraphs in 


ledon, Swellendam, Riversdale, 


This Company is formed 
ial 
Het Malet mence at Cape 


with Cape To — 
arters, ape ‘own, the sea’ 

ure for E 
to Graham‘ 


dist 
22nd of F brary, is brought ‘ages that the profit derived 
i rel bro 
ey has been at the rate of upwardsof £1 
all iiabie tk and Pit, taking into consideration the prop of G 
icable 


he Directors are in 

An agreement has been entered wate. with a responsible tractor, who has given security to 
the for the due fulfilment of his Contract, and w who 
Line, and to deliver it over pa in every respect to the satisfaction of the Ape om hg 
their Engineer, together with all t Instruments snd A 
dation, aud Furniiure,—to the rate of 6 per cen t per annum mony 
Capital, »Garing the construction of the Line,— — to maintain it in good working order for 
three months after completion of the entire wor! i Oe iy ale a the terms of 
nite price is to be paid in fully paid res of the 


that there is postal commun 
which the line will pass, =, the cation 
estimated, more cavedially as the days to 


cannot be too hig! h, giving at 


ly 

to Graham's Town, and 3 days from Cape izabe' 
aan before replies ived 

‘aking into account, also, the es likely to 
mails entering ea) of 

onl res of which will doubts merchants, passengers, 
correspondents, and the nume:ous messages whic sen 7 anti 
others there appear- good ground for believing that the revenue to be the line will 
a high rate of inte:est upon 


ly considered Estimates, confirmed the results which have been produced from the 


6 «af. 

Total . 13,680 0 0 

Deduct Working Expenses and Maintenance . 5,000 0 0 

Net Revenue . £3,680 0 0 

Showing, Capital 


R to the 
of the works contemplated,and will also oa the of the 
Graaff Reinet in the one direction, and William’s Town (there uniting with the 1 bot 
London Line) in the other, upon which pb. when carried out, a further guarantee of £2 
ing with the ernment of the Colony of Natal to extend the Line of 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—_ESTABLISHED 1702. 


The itable is tirely mutual office, 
the last rest.” in in December, 1858, 


sum more than double the carresponding fund of any similar 
The bonuses paid 
more 


in the 3 er Cons 


the current year 1862 will be entitled 


other then —in 
re 
be rated on 


Annual ee and so on. 

On the surrender fl pe ay 


ARTHUR MORGAN, 
rams MEDICAL, & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


13 8T. JAMES’S LONDON, 8.W. 
Esrastisuxp 18.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


BONUS MEETING, 1862. 


W ASSUMANGES for « total sum 


1861, 
licies of £275,077 mate, as aguinst 

that the Rovertionsty addition above named a 


REVERSIONARY ADDITION to the Po: 
48 per ce’ 
ages from 33 to 89 per cent. on the Premiums in the five 


£232,479 at the prior oamp. 


AL’. fF, averaged 28 per cent. on like amongst the largest ever 
ared 

The at the nature of the and 


continue as a debt on the Policy, or 


Invauiw Laves be assured at to the risk. 

Prompt Serruemznt or Crarms.—Claims paid 

‘Tur Accounts anp the inspection of the Assured, 
to assure. 


Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, the Report sbove, mentioned: and 
the Bonus can be obtained from of the Se 
E CUTCLIFFE, AND 
Tue Drvistow or Prorrts will take place in and 
NEXT 
Polici the end of Ji will be to addi 
jon to one year's tional 


GTAND: ARD ) LIFE ‘ASSURANCE COMPANY was esta- 


bilished in 1825, and the last fifteen years the annual Sur Asveresess 


Half Million Sterling, 

any Life Assurance Office. 
From 1816 to 185! the amount of Assurances effected was... ........ 2,245,461 
From 1865! to 1656 the amount of Assurances effected was .......... 241840 5 1 
From ines te les! the smount of Asmrances efieeted 2,002,958 14 5 


Total in 15 years........... £7,500,200 12 6 


ACCUMULATED FUND. £1,915,198 17 7 
ANNUAL REVENUE 34497 1) 1 
The Directors invite atteution to the NEW TERMS and CONDITIONS 
STANDARD 


FREE ASSURANCE. 

The Assured under these Policies to and reside in peta tha parts without 
paymeny crve Multis or Volunteer Cory time of or war, 
within ni further, no ve d liable 
any ground of challenge: whatever 


clegranh from William's Town rban, and vent of these rance was granted. 

= raph from King quite of + RF LAD be bmi by sid. Ra! OF FIVE YEARS’ DURATION effected for the whole term of life at a uniform 

Directors have secured he valuable services r. Charlton Wollaston, as Engineer the event of death, 


is calculated to 


considerable importance to the 
The ete and efficient system of Telegraphs is not only viewed most 


merchants in London. 
ae Slalon of the late very able Governor, Sir George Grey, as to the importance of the pro- 
Lines of Telegray graph. may be seen from the accompan: from Excellency's 
at the cl Session of the Colonial Parliament, in the month o' Ancust last: — 
“I would especially measure you have motin; 
the ae oe and maintenan of Electric Telegraph between Cape Town | 
Town, @ measure whieh will net tend tly to me the of the 
colony, t but will, as s this mode of communication cames {ato advantages for 
} entire community which will, I feel satisfied, lead to <otablishment of many other 
ines 
or the remaini tthe Director & deposit of 10s. 
number of Shares applied for, ~ to.the the of ofthe Come 
. or to Mr. George E. Seymour, the ker of the Com 
“T no allotment be made to the ay the deposit will returned in full. 
fuses at and Forms of for Shares may be obtained of 
to the Company, ama ob tho the Company, 


ON 
L DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 8. W. 


“POLICIES ee FIVE YEARS’ DURATION may be renewed within thirteen 


SURRENDER or on th of on 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURC LONDON. 


Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
— imus Da’ 
Consuttine Actuary Ansell, Esq., F.B.S. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY 
Extracts from the Report of eae 


n ition 


‘Total number 

‘The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS wiil be 

yp date, if te te ef Baio, wil 
out Report of the he Directors tor the ye year ending the 2th November, 186), now 


five years ending the 1857. by it 
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Parcels, Packages, &c. to All Parts of the World by 
We EA TL L EY & co. Ss ate Waghorn) 


Express, Pa 
TARIFFS wits RATES FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
at Bynes BW. Regent Cireus, W- 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


hall Street 

GAUNDERS, OTLEY 00, 
ARMY, EAST INDIA, AND COLONIAL AGENTS, 

66 Broox Hanover Squans, Lonpon. 

Mess d and d h tn Bodin and the 

Outfits, Clothing, Cabin Furniture, &c., pi 

Parcels and Dense by to Sea route, 

] es secured Overland or by d Bags: 

Banking A "Pensi d and remitted. 

Goods Boks ce Meters ofthe and 


sent to Libraries abroad, Reading Societics, and Military 
PARCELS, BOXES, BAGGAGE, &c., forwarded to INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA, ‘and the COLONIES. SAUNDERS RS, OTLEY. co. 
forwarding Parcels, Boxes. &c., to India, Ceylon, and 
ustralia, N “Zealand, ‘the, “Cape, West “Western Africa, the Medi- 


4 East, A 
terranean, &c. parts of the world. — Apply to Sacon- 
pans, Oris, & Co. ast India and Colonial Agents, 66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 


HANDSOME BRASS and TRON BEDSTE ADS. —HE AL 
& SON'S Show Rooms large dsteads, suitable both 
for Home use and for Tropical Climates ; hand — B 


th Brass Mountings and 


NEW WORK BY THE Avzaar OF “THE ARREST OF THE 
VE MEMBERS.” 
To be panies in November, bs . vols. va 8vo. uniform with “ The Arrest of the 
e Members,” with Two Portraits, from Original Paintings at Port Eliot, 


PHE LIFE of SIR JOHN ELIOT: REWRITTEN, 


London: Lonoman, Green, Loxcman, & Roperts. 


M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 50s. cloth; or 55s. strongly half-bound, 


DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, 

HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, 
By J. R. M'Cuttoca, Esq. Tlustrated with Maps and Pians. ‘The Supplement to the 
current Edition may be had separately, 2s. 6d. and comprises additional information on 
the following subjects :— 
Amsterdam; ay Geneva, &c.; Cheese; | Trade of the principal Ports of the United 
Chicory; Coal; Commercial Treat with | Kingdom; Precious Metals; Linen and 
France; Custom Duties; ey tion of | Cotton Rags; Foreign Merchants in 
Danube; Delivery Order; Doc arrant; | Russia; Salmon; Trade of San Francisco; 
Fess; Exporis from the United Kingdom | Shang-Hae; Merchant Shipping. Spirits; 

n 1859; Commerce of France; Currency | Stamps; Sugars Syra; Tallow; ‘ ariff; Tea 
ot India; Customs Duties in India; Re- | Timber; Foreign Commerce of the United 
venue, &c. of India; Licences; Export of | States; Trade and Navigation, &c. ¥ the 
Hemp from Manilla; Shipment of Sugar — Cities in the United 
from Mauritius; Oranges and Lemons; | duction of the Wine 
Paper Duty; Customs Duty on Paper; 
London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


elegantly Jepenned Iron Bedste+ds for Servants ; ev description of Wood B 
that is manu in M y, Birch, Wainut Tree lished Deal and Japanned, 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 


s and Prices of 100 as well as of 150 different articles of 
Bedding, and B 


CHEAPER EDITION OF LOUDON’S GARDENING. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with many hundred Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 
OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of GARDENING: com- 
ID sate. the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 


Bedroom Furniture, by Post. HEAL & ON, 
Furniture M Court Koad. 
[Sow OUTFITS. — Y, next 
Somerset House, Strand, forward Lists of the necessary 
Outfits for every appointment. with Prices of each ist India Gauze 
LR eee ‘Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at this 


O S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, for 
ve Persons, from £7 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from #2. All 

Ornamen En; oreign, suitable Presen Export, 
nishing orders peomptiy 

LONDON —Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronp 
GHAM now Rooms, Broan Srazer. 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Established 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS and WALL DECORA- 


TION.—LAVERS & BARRAUD, of Endell S Bloomsbury, London, will be 
happy to submit Designs for the above, tor Ecclesiastical 


N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 

100; Coan teid Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; Sermon 

T, “4s. All Kinds of Stationery e ally cheap. 

WEDDING CARDS. an Sa NVELOPES, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with 


Gardening: including all the latest Improvements, &c. A New Edition; 
Se and improved by Mrs. Loupon. 

This work, which is admitted to be the best | those gentlemen who wish to” their 
is now Gardeners with a complete Work on the 
reach of Head Gardeners, Nurserymen, and of | Theory and Practice of . 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loncuan, & Roperts. 


WORKS BY THE REV. H. H. HARTE, M.R.I.A., F.T.C.D. 
APLACE’S SYSTEM of the WORLD, translated from the 
French, and elucidated with Explanatory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
ISSON’S TREATISE on MECHANICS, translated from 
the French, and elucidated with Explanatory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Dublin: Printed at the University Press, and sold by Messrs. LonGMaN, Green, 
Lonoman, & Ropeats. 
First and Second Series, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 
L*24 GERMANICA. Translated from the GERMAN by 


Catnerine Winkworts. First Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
hristian Year, New Edition, 5s.; Second Series, the Christian Life, 


Festivals of the Ci 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 
An Edition of the FIRST SERIESof LYRA GERMANICA, 


with about 225 Illustrations from Ori nal Designs by E. Armitage, J. Flarman, M. 
Lawless, Cc. L. Marks, m, engraved on under the super- 


ARMS or CREST i the a CARD-P ‘LATE elegantly ved, and 
Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 2 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


(CHEAP BOOKS. — GEORGE. “SEELEY (late & G, 
SEELEY), continues to allow the Largest Discount for Ready Money. 
G. Seerey, 30 Argyle Street, Regent Street. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
& D. COLNAGHI, SCOTT, & Co., 13 and 14 Pall Mall 


East, Publishers to Her M: y, bes b announce the publication of a Portrait of 
ALFRED TENNY SON. from "the engra by James Sreraenson, 
4 = highest style of line. Size 15} by iif inches. “Artist's Proofs, very limited in number, 

; Proofs before letters, £3 3s. ; fs, £2 23.'; Prints, £1 1s. 


DR. SCHMITZ’S MANUALS OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


A HISTORY of the MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. Lronsarp 

R.S.E., Rector of the High of an 2vols. Vol. I. (from 

the Overthrow of the Western Empire, a.v. 476, to the Crusades, a.p. . Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 
Also, by the same vane 


i.e MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, from the remotest 
the Overthrow of the Western Empire, a.v. 476. ’ whird Edition, 7s. 6d. 
thie work, , for the convenience of Schools, may be had in Two Parts (sold separately), 


VOL. I., contain: Do of and the other Asietic nations, 
compicie HISTORY of GREECE. ts ° 
VOL. IL., containing a complete ‘HISTORY of ROME. 4s. 
2. A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. | 6s. 
Reena Waterloo Place, London. 
ow ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 
FIGHTEEN YEARS of a CLERICAL MEETING: being 
the Minutes of the Alcester ‘Clerical Association, from 1842 to sae with a Preface on 
the Reviva! of Ruri-Decanal Chapters. Edited by . Reetor of Kin- 
warton, and Rural Dean ; and Joun F. Mackanness, M.A., late Vicar of Tardebigge, in the 
Diocese of Worcester, now Rector of Honiton. 

“ If these records have an; — merit, it is that the gontetn a Metery of clerical opinion during a 
not uneventful period, an: the ft theolog ed in the 
be more bitter than it real 4 may De be tempered ood sense 

and practical wisdom into friendly and not unprofi' vact from “face. 

Rivixctoxs, Waterloo Piece, 

CONTINUED TO 1862. 


New and Cheaper ition. 
HUSTORY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; with an 
of the Present State and of the United Kingdom and its Colonies 
rof Elements of Universal History, &e. 1sth Edition. revised and continued 
to 1862. 3s. 


“A carefully gomptiet history for the use of schools. The writer has consulted the more 
recent authorities: his opinions are liberal, aland on the whole jut just and impartial: the succession 
of events is devel ped with and with more of jue effect which so delights 
the young than is in historical ab p 


Edinburgh : Orrver & Born. London: Mansnare. & Co. 


is published, in 8vo. 7s. cloth, 
THE LAW of USES. By Wim Hansury Jones. 


Vv. Sorts Haynes, $6 Bell Yerd. Lincoln's Inn. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 3s. 
[THE PRACTICAL ANGLER. By W. C. Srewarr. 


THE LIFE of CHRIST, from the CRADLE to the CROSS ; 


R. M’Paox, Glasgow and London. 
‘ust published, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
RADUS ad HOMERUM; or, the A, B, C, D, of Homer: 
A. wing # heteroclite Translation of the First Four Books of the Iliad into English Heroies 
Oxford: T. & G. Sanuerrox, London: Waurrranza & Co, 


of Joun Leicuton, F.S.A., in fep. d4to. 21s. 


HYMNS from LYRA GERMANICA, 18mo. 1s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loncoman, & Roperts. 


NEW EDITION OF WOOD'S ALGEBRA, BY LUND. 
The Sixteenth Edition, in 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth, 
OOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of ey 
in the University of Cambridge. A New Edition, revised and im 
the Rev. Tuomas Lunp, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. Pan's Cok, 
lege, Cambridge. 


ge. 
LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA, 7s. 6d. 
LUND’S KEY to WOOD’S ALGEBRA, 7s. 6d. 


London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 


HOUSEHOLD HYMNS, UNIFORM WITH LYRA GERMANICA, 
Third Edition, in fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 4s. 6d. 
I YRA DOMESTICA : Christian Songs for Domestic Edifica- 
tion. Translated from the Psaltery and Harp of C. J.P. By Richarp 
ASSIE. 
“An attractive little book, pervaded by a spirit of quiet, loving, devout versification.” 
Evangelical Magazine. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 
5s. Second Edition, revised, with a Postscript 


DMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION, its FAULTS and its 
A 
London: Loncman, Green, Loncman, & Roberts. 


Just published, in post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
ATECHESIS EVANGELICA: Being 


Answers based on the “ Textus Receptus.” For the use St Theological Students. 
Part I. St, Matthew. By Tnomas Law Monreriors, M.A., ‘Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Rector of Catherston-Leweston, Dorset. 
London : Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 
pril 15th, never before published, 2s. 
(THE LAST of the ‘INCAS. By Gustave ArmarD, Author of 
“ Red Track,” “ Prairie Flower,” &c. 
ly ork is complete in itself, and relates to tures un: 
ity, ” 
London: Warp & Locs, 158 Fleet Street. 
On April loth, never before printed, 1s. complete, 
HUNTED to DEATH; or, Life in Two Hemispheres. A 
Tale of Love and Adventure. 
London : Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
The New Novel, by the author of Betty Westminster, &c. Newby. 
R K E H O U E. 
“ Like ‘ The Woman in White,’ and‘ A Story,’ ‘ Yorke House’ is what is 


termed 
a sensation — +and a prod sensation it make. How Mr. Piatt has contrived to 
= ———— a work so a superior to any of Tales we cannot imagine. This 


will stand im able rivalry with of beck ons day.” 
8vo. sewed, Is. 
(THE AUTHENTIC “REPORT of the TRIAL b L by © COURT- 
MARTIAL of CAPTAIN A. M. ey yg Fourth Roy Guards, 
Barracks, Dublin, on the 6th 


ete at Royal February, 13862, pool days. With 


wa Paper 5 Edition, with Photographs of Colonel Bentinck, Captain Robertson, and Adju- 
ma trial hi has just been concluded in Putin, wi which has rivalled even the Windham case in 


notoriety and scandal.” —TZhe Times, March 27 
& Gut, 590 U; Sackville Street. & Co. 
Dublin; McGuasnan LLL, London: Simpkin, Marshall 


Now ready, !s. (post-free for 14 stamps. 


(THE OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA, AUSTRALL 
Contain 


&e. Blank Pages for Diary, ae. This small Work, 
le ), Gontains the fullest information 

found beth convenient 


Saunpeas, & Co., Army, Rast Agents, 


Questions and 


| 


| 
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Just ust ready, y, with | Map, post 6vo. 3, cloth, 
NEW 2 ZEALAND and the WAR. WILLIAM Swarnsor, 
ly Att wd uthor of “ New Zealand and its 
Surrn, Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
he GOSPEL in the MIRACLES of CHRIST. By the 
Rev. Ricnann Travers Surru, M.A., 
Surra, & Co., 65 Cornhill 
Now ready, 8vo. 16s. cloth, 
COTTON : an Account of its Culture in the Bombay Presidency. 
Prepared from Government Records and other authentic sources, in accordance with 
Resolution of the Government of ‘adie, By Waren Cassexs. 
Smrra, Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Now ready, ! vol. post 8vo. cloth, 
AGNES of SORRENTO; or, the Mortyrdom of Savonarola. 
By Mrs. Beecuer Srowe, Author of Uncle Tom's Cabin,” &c. 
*,* This Edition is copyright. 
Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


ay 
” 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIV. 
Will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
ConTENTS :— 
I. JESSE’S MEMOIRS OF RICHARD III. 
Il. CENTRALISATION. 
Ill. GUESSARD’S CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCES, 
IV. RECENT RESEARCHES ON BUDDHISM. 
V. MODERN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
VI. MOMMSEN’S ROMAN HiSTORY. 
VII. COTTON CULTURE IN INDIA. 
VIII. ALISON’S LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR 
Cc. STEWART. 
1X. PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 
X. DAVID GRAY. 
XI. CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


London: Lonoman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack. 


Nearly ready, Illustrated with 16 Coloured and 1 Tinted Lithographs, and 3 Maps, 2 vols. 
LZz2. in the FORESTS of the FAR EAST: being Accounts 


at Discovery tate the interior of Borneo; Notices of the Fauna and Flora 
of Borneo. and e Roman Catholic and Protestant Missions. By Mr. Srenszn Sr. Jouy. 
R.GS., F.E.S. Her Majesty's Consul- Generel in the Great Island of Borneo, and 
now Her Majesty +s Charge d’ Affaires to the Republic of Hayti. 
Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE COTTON LORD. By Hersert 


Surrn, & Co., 


Ye QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXIL, will be 
published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS: 
I. DORSET. 
II. HYMNOLOGY. 


CLERGY. 
v. THORNBURY'S LIFE OF TURNER, R.A. 
VI. THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
VII. THE LATER YEARS OF PITT. 
VIII. THE MERRIMAC AND THE MONITOR, 


Mornay, Alb le Street. 


This day, demy 8vo. with Portrait, | 
bre REMAINS of the LATE MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 
Dygsarae Gctections from her J Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the 
London : Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
New Work, by the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 


This day, post 8vo. 5s. 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. An Essay. 


London: Panxen, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 
THOUGHTS for the HOLY WEEK for YOUNG PER- 
SONS. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
London: Parken, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Fifth Edition, 3s. 


PROVERBS and THEIR LESSONS. 


Trenxcu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


By the same Author, 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. Tenth Edition, Revised, 4s. 
ENGLISH: PAST and PRESENT. Fourth Edition, 4s. 
SELECT GLOSSARY. Second Edition, 4s. 
Tandon: Parker, Sox, & Borrx, West Strand. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 


(00D FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. By G. J. Wuyre 


By R. Cuenevix 


London: Parxer, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This Day, Fifth Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Srvart Mitt. 


By Joun 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This Day, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUC- 


TIVE. By Joun Srvart Mitt. 
‘andon: Parken, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Third Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Covenrry Parwore. 


Now ready, 6s. 
(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES, — 


No. XLII. APRIL, 1863. 
Cowrenrs : 
I. THE MYTHOLOGY OF POLYNESIA. 
II. ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
Ill. GERMAN LIFE DURING THE LAST TWO CENTURIES. 
IV. MRS. DELANY. 
V, C2ZSAR’'S CAMPAIGNS IN GAUL. 
VI. THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER. 
VII. THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 
VIII. PORTRAITS OF MY ACQUAINTANCES. 
IX. FRANCE AND NAPOLEON Lil. 
X. LORD STANLEY, 
NTEMPORARY ERATURE:—1. . 2. Polit 
& 60 Row. 


HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, devoted to Literature, 
T and Politics. April, 1962. 


LETTER TO A YOUNG CONTRIBUTOR. 

JOHN LAMAR. 

MOUNTAIN PICTURES. 

INDIVIDUALITY. 

THE GERMAN BURNS. 

THE FORESTER. 

METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE STRASBURG C 

ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THEM? 

AGNES OF SORRENTO. 

EXODUS. 

THEN AND NOW IN THE OLD DOMINION. 

AMERICAN CIVILISATION. 

COMPENSATION. 

A MESSAGE OF JEFF. DAVIS IN SECRET SESSION. 

REVIEWS AND LITERARY yap BY AUBREY DE VERE. 

—A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS.—JOHN BRENT. 

FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
Tataner & Co, 60 P iter Row. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bounx, West Strand. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
1. in fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or post free, 46 


Stamps, 
BRITISH “BERDS" EGGS and NESTS. By the Rev. J. C. 


Atkinson. Sixth Thousand. With figures of 121 oan, rawn W. S. Coleman, 
inted in colours; and a Synoptical Table showing site and materials of Nest, and num- 
, colour, and markings of the Eggs. 
Uniform in size, price, and Coloured Illustrations, 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. 8S. Coreman. The 7th 
Thousand. 
OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. By W. 8. 


Coreman. 

COMMON COUNTRY OBJECTS. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. 
ans Sting Editions of either of the above, bound in boards, with the plates plain, are 
London : Rovrteper, Wanner, & Rovrtevor, Farringdon Street. 
DISRAELI’S NOVELS. ONE SHILLING EACH. 

On the 15th April will be published, 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE. By the Right Hon. B. Drsrartt, 
«Tis series will comprise Ten Volumes, one to be issued on the 15th of every month until 


London : Roortencr, Warne, & Rovriener, Farringdon Street. 
Just published, pust 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
(also, an edition in imperial 8vo. large type, with a Colonial Directory, 12s. 6d.) 


NUMBER ONE; or, The Way of the World. By Frank 


London: Serer Mansmatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
J. D. HARDING’S NEW WORK. 
PrcTuREsguE ‘SELECTIONS. A limited number only will 
nt printed. Each lithograph retains the freedom and the force, in short, the juality 
Mr. Harding's original drawing. Handsomély bound, Four Guineas. 
London: W. Kent & Co., Pat 
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THE } LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. Minister of the Na- 
Scotch Church, London : Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. ae 
Stole with Portrait, (4, 17. 
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Translated, with 
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regard or tical considerations and 
ual power y review of all the pening and sects 
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SATURDAY STERNE. A Novel. By J. E. Bey 
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Church.” 3 vols. 
GTUDIES from LIFE. By the author of “John Halifax, 
unt. 5s. bound. Forming the for May of 
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Hurst & Biackett’s Standard Li brary of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern W. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY, 
PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD, DUKE of 


A B 3 vols. with Portrait, Sis. 6d. 
very am ing 
Atheneum. “The Diary has intrinsic 
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Herald. 2 vols. swith Portraits of ‘President Davis 


3 at the Seat 


ial Correspondent of the Morning 
Beauregard, te. 


and staining book. Mr. Day con told, ond, of of 

st well deserves permanent re is con’ 

Clever and charertersi ahet of Jefferson Davis, Beauregard, Floyd, Stephens, Polk, and 
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RE CREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. By Lozp WituiaM 
Lexwox. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 2is. 
' “This is not only a oe amusing, but 9cey etn vet, It must take its place in 
the library of eve: gentleman. The chapters on hun! 
The au euthor depicts lowing tou touch many many exploit in which the the 
wit of the land ‘and ch ‘s jovial meeting.”’"—Sporting 
R®, WHITE, and BLUE: Sketches of Military Life. 
amusing matter in these volumes.”"—4 
[HE “LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, RA. From Origi 
Letters and furnished by his Punts and Fellow Academicians. By 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
TT'RAVELS in the HOLY LAND. By Brewer. 
Translated by Many Howrrr. 2 vols. 2is. 


WOMEN of LETTERS. By Juri Kavanacn, 

Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Ad?le,” 2 vols. 21s. 

MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTIIER of 
NAPOLEON III. 2vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1862. 


Thirty ith ike Anes of Han Masesry. Corrected th: hout 
drst Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, sis. éd. 


bap aie the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.""— Spectator. 


ADEE By Jutta Kavanaeu. Illustrated by Jonn 
Ss. bound. Forming Volume 21 of Hunsr & Bracxerr’s Sranpanv Linrnany. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

CAN WRONG BE RIGHT A Reh Mrs. S.C. Hatt. 2 vols. 
“ A truly delightful novel.”—Observer. “ A particularly interesting tale.""— Critic. 
PASSAGES in the LIFE of a FAST YOUNG LADY. By 

Mrs. Grey, author of the “ Gambler's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
THE WHITE ROSE of CHAYLEIGH. 
“ A clever novel, in which there are some excellent studies of character. 
whole story is very genial, and the writing excellent.” Examiner. 
“ A novel of strong healthy purpose, clear thought, and great descriptive power."'— Spectat 
THE LAST of the MORTIMERS. By the Author of 
“ Margaret Maitland,” “ The House on the Moor,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A charming book — simple, quaint, and fresh.” —A thenceum. 


“A racy, vi juction.”— Sunday Times. 


WHIcH DOES SHE LOVE? 1 By Cotsurn Mayne, Esq. 


of the characters are loveable and well depicted." A thenas P ng,and many 


ALTER 


3 vols. 
The tone of the 


NEW REVIEW. 


THE CHURCH & STATE REVIEW. 


With this Title a new Monthly Review will appear in JUNE, under the Editorship of 
ARCHDEACON DENISON, 


‘With whom will be associated 


EMINENT THEOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL WRITERS. 


The Review will yield an uncompromising support to the Church, and 
advocate the true principles of Government in Church and State. 
For Prospectuses and full partieulars apply to the Publishers, . 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, &CO.,66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Now ready, No. I. Thirty-two Pages Quarto. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR: 
A Monthly Register of Current Literature. 


‘The CIRCULAR will be forwarded to Subscribers 


A few first-class Literary Advertisements will Rill be reccived for the Second Nember not later than 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION TWENTY THOUSAND. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Just published, the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXVIIL 


ConTentTs : 
I. GENTZ’S DIARY OF THE AUSTRIAN WAR IN 1809. . 
Il. NATIONAL LOANS: MR. CHASE'S FIRST BUDGET. 
Ill. MUSIC AND THE LYRIC DRAMA. 
IV. MARSH'S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
V. THE GRENVILLES: A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL HISTORY. 
VI. THE MORALITY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
VII. WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 
VIII. THE COURT OF CHARLES II. OF SPAIN. 
IX. THE AMERICAN WAR. 
X. THE IGNORANCE OF MAN. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES, 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK the GREAT. In 
demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps. Vol. 3. HISTORY of FRIED. 
RICH the SECOND, called FREDERICK the GREAT. tea — 
CARLYLE. in Apri 


THE LIFE and TIMES of of ‘ST. BERNARD, ABBOT 
of CLAIRVAUX. By J. Correr Morison, M.A. [ Jn the Press. 


In crown 8vo. 6s. 
LAST POEMS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. 
In fep. 
ST. CLEMENT’S EVE: a Drama. By Henry Tar- 


Lor, Author of “Philip Van Artevelde,” &c. [ April 19. 
In demy 8vo. with a Portrait, 15s. 
A MEMOIR of the LATE DUKE of RICH- 
MOND. { This day. 


In post 8vo. « 
THE POPULATION and TRADE of FRANCE. By 


Freperick MARSHALL. (Next Week, 


MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, No. ITI. 1s. 
BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever. With Illus- 
trations by H. K. Browne. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In demy 8vo. 118. Vol. I. of ; 
ORLEY FARM. By Anytnony With 20 
Illustrations by J. E. Millais. Also No. 14, 1s. 


In demy 8vo. 15s. 
A MEMOIR of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 
H. R. Fox 
“ This is a very indeed. The author has much taste, much sense, and 


considerable historleat inetg Hine qualities which are absolutely essential in a biographer 
of Sir Philip Sidney.” —Saturday Review. 


In post 8vo. with Ill 


justrations, 7s. 

COTTON: THE CHEMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, AND 
METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS INVOLVED IN ITS SUC- 
CESSFUL CULTIVATION. With an Account of the actual Con- 
ditions and Practice of Culture in the Southern or Cotton States of 
North America. By Dr. Jonn Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Alabama, Analytical Chemist of the 
State Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor of the State School of 
Medicine, Mobile. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


DOUGLAS ON NAVAL GUNNERY. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised, with Plates, 8vo. 21s. 
A TREATISE on NAVAL GUNNERY: its Theory and 


Practice. By General Sir Howarp Dovoras, Bart. 
“ This fifth edition of Sir Howard Douglas's ‘ Naval Gunnery’ includes hy far the ablest 
and most instr ive account of all inventions in gunnery Ww! has appeared ia 


= By the same Author. 
NAVAL WARFARE with STEAM. Second Edition, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


Jonw Mornar, Albemarle Street. 
PROFESSOR STANLEY’S TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


Now ready, 6th Edition, Plans, 8vo. 16s. 
SINAI and PALESTINE, in Connection with their History. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and 


Rev. A. P. Sr. D. jus 
Chia Chu D. Regi 


THE BIBLE in the HOLY LAND: bein 
“ Sinai and Palestine.” For the use of Village Schools, &c. W: 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
Jonn Munnar, Albemarle Street. 
published, seventh edition, with plates, 5s., by post 5s. 6d. 


ON THROAT AILMENTS; more especially the Enlarged 


Tonsil and Elongated Uvula in connection with Defects of Voice, Speech, Hearing, 

Sturgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Sereet, 
jurgeon ¢ Ear In ville an 

Deafness Practically Illustrated.” and inventor of the Artiticial 


London : Jouw Cuvacnitz, New Burlington Street. 
Just published, 6d. 
G L E N D E Vv 
178 Strand. 
published, in crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


ON DIVISIONS among CHRISTIANS ‘viewed in Con- 
Mystery of Lawlessness. 


nection with the 
London: Warp & Co., 97 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. Bvo. cloth, 6s. 
THE AMBULANCE SURGEON ; or, Practical Observations 


ese x 

Edinburgh Medical Sehool 
Edinburgh: Avast & Cuancts Buagt; London: Lonowan & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


Extracts from 
Fep. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Nasal Obstruction, and the im 
Persons. By Jamas 
ic Institution. Author of * 
mpanui 


volume is the most important | Que nd Will long re- 
main the greatest authority upon it. No champion has hitherto appea 0 uld give the 
same impartial conside: 
perfect knowledge of th 
2 >. art of government. To 
| 
anien? 
| 
‘ 
| 
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- | MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’| . THE NEW BOOKS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. - Bebe ‘OF THE SEASON. 
Ia feap 74.64, half bound, or eloth, MADAME DE | STAEL the GRAND DUCHESS 
from 
By JOHN HILL BURTON. ’ 
IL. FUNCTIONS. — The Hobby the Rend Reader, or Bohemian of Litera- 
FRIED. CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the he GLOBE by the 
Pant IV. BOOK: CLUB LITERATURE. — Generalities ; John Spalding ; Robert Wodrow “ FaAn FRIGATE NOVARA. English Edition, Con ning 0 unpublished 
ABBOT | NEW WORK BY DEAN RAMSAY. CALABRIA and the LIPARIAN ISLANDS in 300. 
the Press, In crown 8vo. 9s. cloth, 8vo. 128. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE LIFE AMONGST the COLLIERS. is. 
.RRETT IN ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PERFECTION. “ We wish this little book all success." Saturday Review, 
By the Very Rev. E. B. RAMSAY, M.A. LL.D, F.R.S.E. 
THE NEW NOVELS 
In post NOW READY, 
April 19. 
A FAMIL Y TOUR THE, DREAM of a LIFE. ey la Lady Scort, Authoress 
RICH- § COASTS OF SPAIN AND PORTUG 
This day. DURING THE WINTER OF 1860-1961. Al, to MERCY, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
SE. “By By Lady DUNBAR, of Northfield. CONYERS LEA: or, Sketches of Character, Military, 
Next Week, a, pe Magisterial, and Episcopal. 1 vol. 10s. éd. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. THE, VALLEY of she MAUDE, By Mrs Orswanz, 
h Illus- TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE SPENSERIAN STANZA. Ww AN’S L 2 Is. 21 
By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. A WOM vols, ie, | 
a aan, WHEAT AND TARES. Originally published in “Fraser’s 
7 yielded to Byron). its Sono of fluidity and sweet ease —above all, bringing his task a y 
vith 20 | CLINTON, MAYNYARD: Talo of the Worl the 
By THE STAR of LOVELL;: 8 a Tale of the Poor Clergy. 
HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. | ATHERTON: a Tale. 10s. 6d. 
1 sense, and By GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., sniunemdtienidiiies 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
vi 
In 8 vole. Ovo. £8 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
» AND § LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR 
tual Con- CHARLES STEWART, MR. BENTLEY’S 
| States SECOND AND THIRD MARQUESSES OF LONDONDERRY. 
ie From the Original Papers of the Family, and other sources. embracing full account of the NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
School of 814 in German, France, and Congresses of Vienna, Laybach, 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, L, Betty D.C.L., Now ready, vol. 1 of 
THE LIFE and LETTERS of WASHINGTON 
fop. 8vo0. 5s. py of The Sketch Book,” “Tales of 
a veller,” “ e ” &c., 
POEMS AND SONGS. Ms Beater has purchase. the Fish intrest hia work, which 
— By DAVID WINGATE. dias will be published in in advance. 
. Una 
In crown Bro. SIRENIA ; or, Recollections of a Past Existence. 
appeared in GRAVENHUBST: Post 8vo. 103. 6d. 
m, Svo. By WILLTAM almost transgends that of Sit Lytton’s * Strange Story." 
[In the press, The New Novel by the Author of “ East Lynne,” in 3 vols. entitled, 
TINE. In 1 vol. post THE CHANNINGS. 
CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE. 
istory. ‘wo concluding Volumes 
for | THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD 
Cheap Edition, ini vol.¢s. AUCKLAND. Edited by The Lorp Bisnop of Wass 
ts from ADAM BEDE. but the full meavure will’be wartant of the fairness of our sample. Brisa mensure 
By GEORGE ELIOT. fly sorrows and triumph, the fear of our English Common- 
URCH. x wealth in particular, from the throne to the homes of the people.” —Atheneum. 
In post 8vo. 
ee TWO LECTURES _ |A FOURTH EDITION of MR. SPENCE’S AME- 
nlarged oN : RICAN UNION, thoroughly revised. 
in Toon THE GENIUS OF HANDEL ANECDOTE LIVES of WITS and HUMORISTS. 
AND THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF HIS SACRED COMPOSITIONS, By Jons vols. 
Very Rev. — The Two Rev. “Smith — ‘Theodore H Hook. 
s. Delivered to the of the Institution, in the Muste |- “Ruccuved ia Mr. ‘Timbe's best manners 
Unafeodaw. | HISTORY of ROME from the EARLIEST 
YS IN HISTORY AND ART. ‘ With a Military Map of Italy, ot with en 
R. H. PATTERSON, Introduction by Dr. Scunurrz, Vols. I. & IL, crown 8vo. 183. 
vations the Napoleonic Policy in Europe.” 
and Summer; Records of the Past — Nineveh and Babylon; ad 
"482 ENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
463 GEORGE ST. EDINBURGH, & 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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‘JAMES L. DENMAN, 
WINE MERCHANT 


65 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


INTRODUCES FOR THE FIRST TIME INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, PURE 


GREEK WINES 


Of high character and reputation, which, for Purity of Flavour, and Soundness of Body, are unsurpassed. 


Bottles included. Bottles included, 
SANTORIN.—A stout red wine, with Port-wine r doz. 208. ST. ELIE.—A very superior light dry wine, with 
flavour, resembling Claret, but without any acidity pe Sauterne character, doz. 248, 
flavour... ove ee ~ AMBROSIA.—A most ‘Tuscious wine, “equal ‘to Con- 30s. 
CORINTHE.—A felt bods d ich Cham- stantia 
wine, eq ca 
Do. Sparkling... » 808. | most delicioas sweet’ wine, “equal to 46s, 
CALLISTE.—Resembling, equal t to, Bucellas .. » the Commandery of ict 
Bottles les included. 
*VISONTAER ERE eee oo oe per doz . 20s. DIOSZEGHER BAKSTON doz, 
*ADLERBERGER OFNER 248, MENESER AUSBRUCH ... Toke 
SOMLAUER AUSLESE ... one oe sé » 28s. Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 


" _ #® These Wines possess all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and contain great pe Be withont their acidity. The very general approval these wines 
have given has elicited the following confirmation t—“* The Wines of Hungary are so good as to be almost priceless. ——— October 29th, 1861. 


FRENCH’ WINES. 


Bottles included. Bottles tocluded. 
EPERNAY eee eee eee eee per doz. VIN ORDINATRE, MEDOC, 1858 ose per doz, 14s; 
uperior ... eve ove 6s. 
53s. ST. ESTEPHE eee see eee eee ” 24s, 
eee Ss. 
FLEUR DESILLERY .. .. .. .« «. 648 The above in Pinte, 4s. per two dozen extra, 
CREME DE BOUZY re ” 72s. ‘ For other growths, see Priced List, 
Octave, Qr. Cask, . Qr. 
PORT. equa 98 pails. equal SHERRY, 
REDLISBON perdon 9%. £13 | SHERRY 410 14. 
— doz. 18s. £5120 £1014 O 
stout} 94s, 7140 1414 0 Do. 700 1370 
VINTAGE 1858—rich, full flavoured, ) XCELLENT » 24s, 71440 414140 
excellent for bottling or present 30s, 916 0 18 14 0 até, 916 0 18 14 0 
Da 84s, 1160 2160 Do. ove bee » 34s. ll 60 21 60 
Do. 1854-— dry, light, and ele 36s. 11 18 22 12 0 Do. 23 19 
Do. 1847, rich, with great 38s. 12 12 0 2319 0 | AMONTILLADO .. ... ,, 40s. 13 50 25 50 
Crusted Ports from 36s. per doz. For other qualities, see Priced List. 


VINO VERMUTH. 


Hight valued for its refreshing and restorative properties, and perfect freedom from any acidity, This Wine és ah excellent stomachle, formerly in great 
request, and is the only Liqueur that has successfully maintained itt Ancient reputation = 


Price 26s, per Dozen, in Original Bottles and Cases as Imported, 


SAMPLES OF WINES AND SPIRITS FORWARDED. 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF TWENTY-FOUR PAGES POST FREE, 
Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post-office Orders payable at General Post-office. 
ALL WINES IN CASES CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE SOCIETE VINICOLE DE L’ILE DE SANTORIN, GREECE, 
65 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


Printed by Gronce Anxnnew Sporrswoonr, of No. 12 Buckingham Gate, the Parish of St. the City of w tr t Ni ne Pash 
St. Bride, in the ‘ity ‘of London ana’ by J of No. He t in the Parish Stary 
434 
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